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It was my oj^ginal intention in any^ 
subsequent edition of these Letters to 
have made considerable alterations. 
They have, however, been very trif- 
lings TTie Letters ought indeed to 
A 2 remain 
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remain in the form in .which they ^ 
were written, and received the flatter- 
ing [approbation of the public. The 
rapidity, the inequality of the style, 
with which they may perhaps^ bek re- 
proiached, are the effects of the dif- 
ferent nature of those objects which 
made an impression on the mind of 
-the youthful and inexperienced Rus-* 
sian |:raveller. He related to h)s friends 
what had happened to him^ what he 
heard, saw, felt, and thought. He 
wrotCj liot in moments of ini^iration. 



or in the stillness of his closet, but • 
just as it happened on the road. 

Much in my Letters is unimportant; 
much is trivial. I grant it; but, if we 
can forgiye Richardson and Fielding 
for telling us that Grandison took tea ^ 
twice a day with his dear Miss Biron, 
and that Tom Jones slqpt exactly seren' 
hours at this or that inn, why should' 
a traveller, who writes to his friends, ' 
be harshly treated for introducing 

V 

many circumstances of inferior con- 

. sequence ? Nor can the man, wrapped 

A3 in 



in his surtout, and carrying the pil- 
grim's staff, be expected to write with 
the elegance of a courtier, or the ac 
curacy of a professor. 

For the rest, I woidd advise him 
who seeks in Travels only geographi- 
cal and statistical information, rather 
to read Bzisching's Geography, than 
these Letters. 
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TRAVELS. 



Ttccr, Mai/ 18. 

I'* 
AM BOW separated from you, my dear friends !. 

I remove further and farther^ but my heart ad- 
heres to yon wrtb the most affectionate regard. 

Oh heart! who caa rely ^pon thj determi- 
natioBS? through how many years has it been 
my fondest wish to travel! have I not with 
enthumiaism exclaimed^ yes^ at length thou shalt 
travel ! Was it not each morning my firsts and 
«v«ry evening my last exulting thought ! how 
long have I beeif incapable of taking aninte* 
test in any thing but the journey ? have I not 
counted the days and the hours f and now 
when at length the so much* wished for moment 

vo*., I. 9 arrives^ 



arrives/ liow depressed is my mind^ how poig- 
nant my sensations^ when for the first time^ I 
reflect : Thou oJust now part from all that 
is' dearest to thee on earth ! thou must now part 
from every things which has hitlierto constituted 
thy whole moral existence. I looked at the table, 
at which I for years comnfitted to paper my 
sensations and my rising thoughts— the window^ 
at which I hav^c often sat, while wrapped in the 
profoundest meditation, and where the rising 
sun not seldom found me — the Gothic mansion ; 
the iidmired object of my gaze at the hour of 
• night ; — in &h0^, every thing which presented 
itself to my'^w, caused an exquisite recollec- 
tion of the past years of roj" life ; the occur* 
rences' of which an ardent imagination pre- 
sented in glowing colours to my mind. I 
took leave of Inanimate things as if they had 
been my long esteemed friends. During this 
emotion and agitation of mind, my servants 
sorrowfully entered, and requested me not to 
forget them, but that when I returned to my 
native country, T would again take them into 
my service. <3rief is contagious, my friends,^ 
and particularly tipon such occasions. 

But you are dearer to tne than every thing, 
and from you I was to part. My heart was so 

over- 



overwhelmed that Host the power of utterance^ 
but to what purpose shall I tell you thisf The 
mooientia which we wished each other mutual 
kapg^iness- w^as so bitter^ that a thousand de? 
licious minuter in future must make me amends 
for it. 

The worthy. PtrJL accompanied me to the end 
of the town^ we then embraced^ and for the first 
time^ I beheld his eyes bedewed with tears. L 
got into the kibitka and looked back on Mos- 
fcow, where I leftso much that was dear to me. I. 
exclaimed, with emotion :. may«you continue to 
enjoy every comfort ! The bells sounded^ * the 
horses sprung forward} and your friend found' 
himself alone, and as if abandoned to the world ; 
solitary and cheerless wasbis-seuK Whatever is 
past appears but as a dream. Ah ! whither are 
ye fled ye hours in which my heart rejoiced- 
amid those so dear to me ! If fais^destiny were> 
at once unveiled even to the happiest being, 
his heart would instantly be paralysed with ter- 
xor^ and liis tongue refuse its functions^ at the, 
Terymomentwhenhewas about to call himself 
,^ most blest of mortals. 

* A bcU is fastened to mcIi af the pon-faorse> Inr 
Russia 

B 2 Through- 



Throo^out the whole'way not one cheering 
thought animated my soul^ and at the last stage 
before we arrived atTwer^my oppression of spirits 
became so powerful^ that I was glad of the op- 
portunity, as Shakspear says, of weeping out the 
sorrows of my heart, opposite the caricatures o€ 
the King of France and the Roman Emperor, 
In such a melancholy light did every thing that 
had passed appear to me, that — But it is enough— 
My grief returns. Farewell till Petersburgli ! 
God grant you much joy. Remember youx 
friend, but without any afflicting sensations. 

Petersburgh, May £6.. 

AFTER a residence here pf five days, I in- 
tend, in the course of an hour, to set out for Riga. 
I have not spent my time very cheerfully in Pe- 
tersburgh. When I visited my friei^ *##*^ j 
found him in great affliction ; that amiable and 
ifrorthy man disclosed to me bis whole heart, it 
is more tender than I apprehended, and be is 
more unhappy than I feared. ^* My condition,-' 
said he wuh a sigh, '^isexactly the veveise of 
" yours ; your principal wish is gratified : you are 
*^ travelling t^ rec«v€ and to afford delist, 
*^ but I am hastening to the grave^ which alone> 

*^ can 



^^ can terminate my sorrows." Jjfid not at- 
tempt to console bim^ but convi^ed him^ ne- 
vertheless^ of my sincere participation in his 
grief. " Believe not, my friend, said I to him, 
^' that you behold a man who is perfectly satis- 
^' fied with his fate. If I obtain one blessing, I 
*' lose another, and I am unhappy." Thus we 
mutually complained of the miserable lot of 
humanity, or remained silent. In the evening, 
we usually went together to the summer gar- 
dens, where we thought more than we spoke ; 
each meditated on his own concerns. 

At noon I went to the Exchange in search of 
an Englishman, an acquaintance of mine, from 
ivhom I was to receive some bills. While there, 
it occurred to my mind, on seeing the shipping 
to Sail to Dantzick, Stettin, or Lubeck, that I 
might be the sooner in Germany. The English* 
man approved of my intention, and procured a 
captain for me, wha intended to sail in a few 
days for Stettin. The business appeared com- 
pletely settled,, but it turned out quite the re- 
T^rse; I was informed that it was necessary 
my passport should be signed at the Admiralty. 
I went thither, but it was refused to be signed 
in consequence of its having been granted by 
the government of Moscow, and not of Peters- 
B 3 ^ burgh f 
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burgh ; and likewise basause it watnot specified 
that I intended to go by sea. My representa- 
tions were fruitless; I was perplexed how to 
proceed, and at length, as I was compelled 
either to travel by land 6r take out another pass- 
port in Peters^burgh ', ^resolved updft the former, 
and ordered post-horses, which are already ^t the 
door, and therefore I will wish you every bless- 
ing. When shall I be happy again! Hitherto 
1 have experienced nothing but griefr 

Riga,Miu^ 3]. 
I ARRIVED here yesterday, and took up my 
• residence at the Hotel de Pet&nbourg, The 
road was extremely bad, and to add to my un- 
pleasant sensations, with the cause of which you 
are sufficiently acquainted, the rain descended 
in torrents. I was imdcr the necessity of fre- 
quently changing carriages, and 1 never had a 
good kibitka ; every thing was a fresh souroe 
of vexation, I was convinced that I was every 
where charged exorbitantly \ at every stage £ 
was obliged to submit to tedious delays, but no 
where was I more angry than at Narva. I ca- 
tered that town wet through ; my bedding and 
all my things were covered with dirt j with great 
difficulty I procured two paekiitg^uats to shelter 
< ' ' myself 



iskf^At M mucli as pCNNiible from tiie rKrn ; I 
M^as dMigtd^ hotwivfr^ to fmy fer tbem as imioli 
as if ^y bod baCB letdiOT^ I ptoemrti u lft$6 
a Biisemble kilritksa m4 ho»^s^ btit had i^ewM*' 
]y proceeded balf a uTMri before the MkKtnNr 
brofce^ aad ^e Ubitka came down wl^ iM iff 
lbe mud. My s^ttirant^ Blias> on hofad>Mdlji ac-» 
o6«faiiied by the €oaeb«Da»> fetor&edt tsb t^ 
t0W!i fox ano^r axle<^t3tee> whHe I iMl torn- 
p^kd to retaain exposed to a beai^y raia I but 
thi& was net all^ a police offleer arrived atid 
Tented his ftpleeii: on m^, beeawsie my kibiika 
lay in the middle of the mad. ^ Put it in yaur 
'^ pocket." cried I to htoij witti an afi^ted setng, 
fmd and wrapped my cloke aboQt lAe. God 
only knows the state of my mind at that moment ; 
certainly all pleasing ideas of travelling were 
banished from it. 1 had it then been possi^ 
ble^ my frientbj to have transported myself to 
you ! I silently execrated those restless wishes' 
of tbe haman bieast which horry us away con* 
tiniuiUy from one object to another^ from true 
enjoyments to those which are illusive^ as soon as 
^le fcMrmer cease to be new to us. Oar imagina* 
lions are attracted by deceitfbl appearances^ and 
We sute instigated to seek for pleasure in tbe 
meertainty of fatnre events. 

Every 
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Every thing has its limits. When the hi%e 
wave dashes against the shore^ it returns and pre*, 
cipitates itself into the deep abyss^ though but just 
before it speared to touch the skies.— Just in 
the moment when my heart was full of affliction^ 
fi well dressed youth about tliirteen yearsof age^ 
approached^ and said in German^ with a plea*, 
sant and good-natured smiley. '' Your.kibitka 
'^ is bioken down> L pity you my dear friend ; 
^< ^ome todur house^^if you please, my father aa4 
^ mother have sent to invite you/' ^' I thank you. 
^' Sir^ but I cannot quit my kibitka^ and besides 
'^ I am in my travelling dress and wet through 
^ and through/' ''We will send somebody to take • 
** care of your kibitka^ and who notices the dress 
^' of a traveller. Come^ good Sir^ come with me." 
These words were accompanied by so inviting a 
smilcj that I could no longer help wringing the 
water frommy clothes and showing my intention 
of going with him ; I took him by the hand^ and 
we ran together as fast as we could to a large 
stone mansion^ where I found in an apartment 
pn the first floor a numerous family assembled 
round the table» l^he mistress of the house was 
pouring out tea and coffee ; they received me 
with such cordiality^ and invited me with so 
hearty a welcome^ that I forgot all my veka* 

tionsft 



tions. The master^ an elderly man, in whose 
countenance &e goodness of bis heart was de« 
lineated in sliong characters^ questioned me 
respecting my travds with an air of manifest 
•incerity^ and a young man his nephew^ who 
bad not long returned from Germany^ gave me 
directions for travelling in the most advantage* 
I Otis manner from Riga to Kbnigsberg. Hare 
1 remained above an hour, during which time 
my people had retnmed with an axle-tree^ and 
•very thing was quickly ad^sied. '^ Slop a 
, '^ moment. Sir, said they,^' and the itiistfeaa of 
liie boma brought me three loaves in a dish. 
^' They say, our bread Js good, ptease to try it* 
"6od be with you, iiiderrapted herhnsbaod^ 
^ liking me by the hand/' I thanked him with 
grateful tears, and expressed my widaes, thsil 
he might in future often have the satisfaction 
of cheering distressed travellers far distant &oai 
their friends, by his hospitality. 

Hospitality ! sacred virtue, whidi in the early 
ages of mankind was so uoiversal, and m out 
days is become* so rare, whenever I forget 
thee, from that moment may my friends forget 
me ! 1 should then deserve to be a hraaefaw 
wanderer through life and never to meet with 
another Kramer ! I iiKk my lea?e of this amia« 

bl^ 



'/; He family, stepped into my kibitfcaand dtove 
. away highly charmed wkh the treatmentxl had 
experienced from these benevolent creatures^ 

The post from Narva to Riga is called the 
German Post, because the Post-Commissaries 
at aU the stations are Germans, but the post 
houses are the same small buildings con-» 
structed of wood and divided into two #qual pai^ 
titions, one of which is for travellers and th« 
«ther is inhabited by the post-commissary, of 
whom: you may procure whatever is requiidte- 
ta satisfy hunger and thirst* 

The stations are not very long, sonie only 
from ten to twelve wersts; the postillions are 
old discharged soldiers^ some of whom stilt 
recollect Munich they are so fond of chat 
that they forget to drive the horses, and I 
have in conseouence been five days on the 
road from Petersburgh liitBer. At I>or^at :!* was 
under the necessity of passing the night> because. 
Mr. S— , who came from Italy, had hired all the 
horses ; I conversed above half an hour witU 
this gentleman, and found him an agreeable 
and estimable man ; he frightened me by hia 
description of the sandy Prussian roads^ and 
advised me rather to travel through Poland tQ 
Viennaj, but I am determined not to change, wjfi 

course.. 
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course. After taking leave of him I threw iiiy« 
self on the bed/ but Was unable to sleep : at 
length the Livsnian came and informed me that 
my kibitka was ready. 

I perceive no difference between the Esthoni- 
ans and the Livonians^ excepting their language 
and dress. The former wear black and the latter 
grey clothes ; their language is quite different^ 
the livonians have many of the German and 
some Slavonian wofds ; I have noticed that they 
pronounce all their German words very soft^ and 
^tbia seems to argue that they have a very refined 
a^ds^elica^ ear. But when we observe their 
slowness^ laziness^ and awkwaidness^ we must 
be satisfied of their being blockheads. Those 
Boblemen with wliom I had an opportunity; of 
speaking on the subject^ reproached them with 
laziness^ and called them anation of drones^ who 
would do nothing but by compulsion^ and pro« 
bably not a little compulsion is employed^ for 
they labour very hard, and^a peasant in livonia 
or Esthonia yields his master four times as much 
profit as one of our Casan or Simbirsk pea^* 
sants. These poor people^ who work the whole 
week through penury and compulsion^ are at the 
aame time extremely merry on holidays*, of those;^ 
alas ! they have however but feiy in their calendar^ 

The 
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The m$^,pr ^UiQ hottses^ witk ithtcli tW. 
wa(}sr are Unel^ were iu( ne passed uwalljr 
orairddl wilh joouid peaittQi^ celebraiia^ 
Whitsuntide. Noblemen .and peasants aM ;pro«^ 
few the iMbecatt ifeUgio0» llbetr cburcbes 
are similai: to oufib 'e9Gc;apt^ Ihat upon tfieir 
steeples stands a 4^Qdc> imtead «if a ctois^ iia 
]:emembraace of the fall of $t Peter. Ser«- 
Tioa isiperfoiRiied in their own language, but 
a}i thsmtmsteiaaaderstand Garmaa. 

ISiiscooiustry pofliessea scarcely i^y beaotifcd. 
prospects ; ix»limig Boeete the eye bat woodsy 
sand and morasses. There are neither higb 
flioiHitains Hor axletMLve fiakk^, aftd the eye 
ateks in .vaui for Tillages^ aach as there are with 
\»'^ thare iMand^ pnhaps^ two ootfibges toge- 
titer> here thsteoc foursarsoandfog a churchy 
*]Bi&-hoaaeaof the )psaaanfes:ttie larger tlian with. 
ma and are coaMiiUMsly dhidfed into two equal 
|iaits^en^^<^^^^i*^g bonae^ and iheotfaer a 
bam* Thoae whos^mvel mtluwtpost-htjrsee resoit: 
totbe Jaaai I^hanaiaalliow^er snei witii a skigle 
teavtlkf^aoicom^eleiy^ulifjpequented is thexoad- 
afepmead. .Ivcan>saf .bill littleof d»e towns., aa 
I^hawe not 'Stopped in any of tbem« In Jum^ 
imrgi^ aiUttia'town. or boroogb, is^a ctMM»de^a»» 
bi»*aioiie>biiM0g* T:bi9iSimmm^f9au^^ 



-©r Narva properly :so called, consists mostly of 
stone houses ; theo'ther part, which is separated 
from It by the river, is called Iwangorod. la 
the former every thing is in the German 
fashion, and in the latter in the * Russian ^ here 
was once our houri3ary. O great and immortal 
Peter !—i When 1 saw Dorpat,'! exclaiined with 
delight: what a beautiful town Hi was all festivity, 
the men and women walked arm in arm about 
the town, arid in the adjoining meadows were to 
be se^ many a chearful pair. 

"The principal minister* here is^brother to the 
unfortunate Lenz. ' He is beloved by every one, 
aiid possesses a very good income! Does he re- 
meniiber his brother ?-^I spoke about him to an 
amiable and sensible Livonian nobleman ; ^^Ah/* 

. ihy dear sir, said he, sighing, '^ what procures 
'' one man glory and riches renders another 
*' miserable. Who jcannot perceive on reading 
'^ the poems and all the writings of Lenz, from 
*' his sixteenth to his twenty-fifth year, the 
*^ dawning ^f a great genius? 'Who does not 
** Taney that he beholds another Shakspear or 
^ a new"KlQpstock ? But dark clouds have ob- 
^' scujred the bright promise of the morn, and 
'*" thesun rose not ! Thatsensibility, without which 
*^ Shakspear would never have been Sliakspear, 
VOL. I. c *' nor 
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^ nor Klopstock Klopfttock^ hath caused his 
^ downfal. Under other circmnstancet Lens 
^* would have become immortal/' 

The nearer I approached Riga the more it ap« 
|>eared to be a place of great trade; numerous 
shops^ the streets thronged with people^ th^ 
river covered with shipping of different nations^ 
and the exchange crowded. I heard German 
spoken every where, and occasionally Russian ; 
but every where they reckon by the dollar and 
Botthe ruble. The town is not very elegant ; the 
^eets are narrow^ but the houses are of stone 
and tolerably handsome. The landlord of the inn 
at which. I stopped was extremely officious : he 
carried my passport to the police office himself^ 
and procured a coach which I hired for thirteen 
ducats^ from hence to Konigsherg. In compa* 
ny with me travels a French merchant^ who 
has hired of the same jbbber four horses for his 
tcavelling carriage. I shall send Elias back to 
Moskow from this (dace. My dear friends, I 
never cease thinking of you. Ism still in Russia^ 
and yet I seem to have been in a foreign coun* 
try, having left you so long ago. May yai» 
continue to enjoy health and happiness ! I shall 
write to you on the road to Memel^ and atjuji 
off my letter when I arrive there^ 



IS 



At an Im in Courland, Jtme K 

I HAD not finished my last letter before the 
herses were put to the coach^ and the landlord 
came to infdrm me that the gates would be shut 
ki half an honr. I wai» however determined to 
finish the letter though I had to pay my host^ pack 
up my things and chaige Elias with some com* 
miadons. The landlord brought his bill which 
mmounted for the twenty-four hours to aboTe 
Kii&mbles. i had not time to ronover the muU 
4ttude of itenit ; i had come^pentiy nothiisg to 
do but to pay. I cannot help wondering^ howjs* 
iser that i forgot nothing in ^ great ahurrj. At 
length every tbing being ready, we drove out 
of ^e gatef^ where I took leave of the good 
hearted £Ba» ^khp returned to you. 

It began, to grov dark. In the suburb our 
coadimeastopped ff>r ashorttime^during which 
being willing to have something to do^ I be- 
thought me to cottpt my ducatis ; three or four 
people, who. were passing, inquired of me '' wbi- 
^ dier I wad travelling? I replied, to England;'' 
they were mu^h surprized that any one could 
resolve to undertake so long a journey, andt 
Qongratuli^ oie Upon it. 

c a A 
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u\ y&itka soon after passed us at full spee<}, 
and twoj'oung Germans sitting on the sides of 
it ^ith bottles and pipes in their hands^ called * 
out te* me '' good evening s» ;" we immedi* 
ateljs followed them^ 

The evening was still and the aircooH I 
fell asleep and consequently made no observa-^ 
tion tiU I .arrived at the inn where we were to 
pass the night. When L awoke I obaenred that 
along ^hh our kibitka stood another* in the 
covered part* of. the yard : it was the same 
i^hieh bad<passed «us in the suburb of Riga, .h 
fell a satlsiactions as4 eaid to my»^> ^^ tb^e 
*^ must of course be more travellers/ and in* 
stantly fell asleep again ^ The beams of tlie rising 
sun awaked me; when wesetoff again andarrive4 
%t a sm^lhouse with a bar bjthe tide of it ;^ieh 
is the frontier^ I went^ accompwiied by the Pa^ 
risian merchant^, to the ms^or who recdved vs 
with much civility^ and gave u» permissioii 
to proceed on our^ joui^ey^ after having in* 
spected our passports and baggage* . , ^ ^ 

We now entered Courland and the idea oi 
being out of my own country> produced a ft|i^ 
gular sensation in my mind.' I gazed at every 
thing that presented itself with particular at- 
icjtioii ; notwithstanding the <4iects were q|iite 
common^ i experienced » degree of joy such 
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wml' at^er Uii Amcejoaj departaie from yoiw W^ 
«Tery soon came ia sight oiMUiau. Although ihe , 
yntv9 of ibistQwn it. not Tery captivatiDig^ it; 
fMOTed enchaating My. me. *' This is tbe.first' 
^ foreigli town" thought \, ' and my eyes Jooked .^ 
•eagerly aionnd 'ibv something new and extra- 
jordinary. On the banks of the rifer Aa» mbkAt 
we crossed on a raft> stands the palace of the 
Jioke, whi<?h is not smallj but by no iiieans. 
^lagnificent^.al least, externally, . Almost all 
«lhe mndows. were either broken or tak^ Qur> . 
and workmen wf re repairing the inside. . 

The Dul^e resides at his country seat^ not far 
distant from Mittau. The banks of Ihe river 
nre entirely covered with^timber^ which yields, 
an exchwivetriAc to the Duke^ and affords 
liim a gTQSt revenne.. The soldiers, as they 
aioiinted guards : appeared, to judge by their 
•looks and clothing, to be invalids. As to 
the town, it is pretty extensivib but not hand- 
tome^ Almost all the houses are small and very 
-far. from elegant. The streets are narrqw and 
^badly paved; ^ hefe^ aiid there are gardens, and , 
also vacant places^ . 

^Ho sooner hi^L we sel^Mt in tfaii^ inn, which 

IS. considered the best in the. place, than a 

Aumber €f Jews sarrounded us with various 

c a tsifles. 
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trifles. One offered a pipe^ another an dd Loi^ 
tlieran Prayer*book and Gottsched's Grammiir, 
the third a telescope and every one assured us 
that he woald sell his wares at the lowest prices 
^* to such gentlemen.^ 

•The-Germaa travellers who arrived in com^ 
^any wtdi tis^ visited their acquaiiitance. The 
French lady who travels with the Parisian aKr-- 
chanty and who is about forty*five years of age, 
repaired to the looking glass to adjust her grey 
.locks ; and I went out, after oardering diones^ 
to view, the towu^ in company wi£h the mei^ 
chant. In our round we saw a young officer ex-> 
ercbingBome old soldiers, and heaid a vrhimsical 
« old German woman, in a hood> scolding her 
intoxicated husband, a shoemaker. On (hut re^ 
turn we dined with the best of appetit^^.«Q4 
found sufficient time after dinner both to gKa* 
tify our desire of conversation and to drink 
^ ,:our tea and coffee. I learnt of my fellow tra- 
^veller that* he was a nativeof Italy, bqtth^t 
in his youlih he wentfrpmhis x^al^vc land to.Paris 
for the puqpose^of'd^atiDg himself tp cQmmerc^I 
pursuits. He has travelled through a^^y comj^ 
jtries.an4 went to Rus^iiii.pajiJtly^J^ .h^siiiessen^ 
partly to ascertain the d^ee.of cold which the 
winter opcasions there ;. h^ is ^ow ^ipg bac^ 

to 
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to Pajci^j where he intends to reside the remainder 
of hi9 life. Our fare at the inn co^t each of us 
E mble. 

B-e yond Mitt^u the mos^charinbg landscapes 
presented .themselves. This country is unques* 
tjonably preferable to Livooia^ through whidi 
a person would have no occasion to repent travel- 
ling with a bandage over -bis eyes. 

We met some wagoners from lAebdu add 
Pruma. What carriages ! Prodigious, long 
waggons drawn by , six horsed of an extremely 
large size^ and hung round with bells^ which 
incessantly made an^ intolerable noise. 

After we had travelled twenty miles we put 
up. at an inn where we passed the jaight. The 
yard in which the carriages stand is well covered^ 
the roonas are clea^Iy^ and each contains a bed 
for travelljers. The evening is agreeable^ a few 
paces from the house runs a clear rivulet ; the 
banks are covered with verdure^ and at pleasing 
intervals it is overarched, with shady trees. . As 
I de^lip^bavipg any sapper I walked after tea 
by ^be.4ide pf.ihe:Stre;9in. o Ibebeld from hence 
.tbe.,setting,^ttA : this hrought to loy recollection 
th^ one evening ne^r Moskowj walking near 
the ]Mlanast<ery of Androniew^ I observed the 
same object with uncommon :pleasure» Could I 
v4^i9^i0^AAy uMaA^<^eMiilh afterwaidcl 
," . shouldj 



Should enjoy thebeavty of the closing day near 
an inn in CJonrland? I took out my pocket book 
together with my pea and ink, and wrote 
what you have now cead. 

While I was thus employed, our German tra^ 
^ler s came to the spot and lying down near 
- nae upon iJhe grass^ smoaking their pipes^ begaa 
k> amuse themselves at the expence of the- 
Husaian natioo*. I ceased writings and with per^ 
feet iodiSeience^ ask^d wbethei: thof'had ever - 
been farther in Russia 4han Riga. Upon their 
answering in the negative^ I replied : since that 
18 the case, gentlemen, you are totally incapable 
of forming a judgment on the Russian nation^^. 
^with which it is impossible you should have 
jnade yourselves acquainted, by visiting only 
one of the frontier towns. As they di^ not 
think proper to defend their assertions, I did not 
proceed to a more complete refutation of thdr. 
::^iii8representiition8. 

As I perceived from what they said that thej 
•4(^(A me for a (Frenchman^l thought it my duty 
^to convince 4bem of their mistake, but for a 
tJong-time ^h^y would not believe me, consider- . 
iog -it impossible that we Russians should be 
4kble to speak German and French. -Soon after, 
-one of thood gave,me to understand, that he had i 
4mn ivfioAin^ wh^re hebad;iearned many 

fine 



Mm Aings. ^' Wh^ocver w^id acquif€iak(mw« 
f ledge of the wprld, i^aid he, tmist gp to Rot- 
'' terdam, The living there is elegant, Knd 
*' they pass from one part of the cdiuitry to ano^ 
^ ihtx in. boats. Ypu will s^ nothing to conir 
.*' pare to it>n apjr other cpqntrj^ ; I assure yot^, 
7 Sir, tbey made a maapf i^e.at Rotterdam..'' 
Qh! thou blockhead/ thpughtl; I i:ose, and 
after walking, for a short tippte, . about the meor- 
.dew, repaired to the inn, where I.c(»nQiitl^d t» 
paper the9e lines. ,,, , 

' Poluhgth, June 14. 
• AFTER travelling ^00 wersts through Cour- 
land; we Entered the Polish territory, arid arc now 
i&it amagnificent inn, where w^^hall pass theiiight. 
* -We ti9U5Jly>roceed!sev6n5t5Kw^rstfc0r forty 
jnile^ a day^ At thfe inns we hiave constancy 
tnetwith plenty of good eating and drinking,, 
and that pretty cheap. For dinner we generally 
have soup,^ and a roast joint, with sallad and 
«ggsi foj* which we pay twenty copecs a-piece; 
Tea' and "coffee are every Where to' be had^ 
though ' they "are 'certainly far from ejccellent^ 
THe road' is not much frequerited. We hkve 
met with nobody excepting some waggoners 
android fashioned berlins,^ in which the Cour* 
laod noblemen visit each other. 

^ . "* For 
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' F^ the rest the road is not tedioos. YiBrtile 
ields^ meadows^ and thickets are seen on every 
side^ interspersed with small Tillages or detached 
cottages. I agree extremdy well with At French 
Italian, bnt I do not like the French lady ; nei- 
ther her physbgnomyj nor her dress^ please me ^ 
however^ it isbut jiistiee to praise her for elean** 
linesA and neatness^ We no sooner arriv<r 
at any place than she orders oor coachman 
. Gawrila^ whom she calls GairUl, to bring her 
^chessiag-box into her room ^ she then. j^erAiiiiftii^ 
^Q^dmh y^^^ WA dresses herself^ for at leasts 

I^bli£!e0 U> w|ut for hf r h^QXt ^^ c^ fit dow^ 
to dipuer. We j^^ li?pgf oijs^lt?^^ Ip ^ttfr 
HUM ^hg^xymsiiMi^ 
IP jdiw M oprt^We. J wt^^f j5^ to Jley^^J^ 

^^ they mer» wmrj^rok^ipj^ i^yfsfjf f^fpi^ 

Xi^enttbe^ l^i^t f^pjpf^npxlf ,dfOff^ f^^ h(U 

pf jPf€»«^, I imfi^i^ fp he ti/^'fv^ipgf^^f ^^ 
iween thcm/i The Cter^E^a whp becai^i^ l^ ifioff., 
ft Bptta-daqi^ w»ttr^ m^ RWJtireljf, |l»t. j^c 
fonnerly wider»t9«d Jf/c^ajh, .i»i^ j^i}|R)» /(voe. 

ago. 



8^0 tie fetfg6t it dt tad to coBTtiice me and bar 
feUow-inwellef of tbe thith af dbk isv^rtian, be 
repeats with every compliment be makes to the 
Firefich lltdj : Oi/tg^ Madame. We were Hot 
saMhed ve^ closely Iqpoii the frontiers of Po« 
Iftnd ; I gave' the tttetbm-house officers fertj 
copecsj ta eboseqitenee of wbtcb tUey only cast 
ad%btlooK intb my tmnk^ saying, they depend- 
^ed upon my word, that I bad nothing but what 
was ailowed. Tb# sea is only &00 fatboins distant 
from the inn. I sat for above ail h6ar on the 
.•bore with my eye fixed on the dashing bilIowt« 
It was a mfl|estic but melaaebblj sigh^ and 
±hare was not a vessel <^ boat to be sieai. The 
£diermen dorst not venture oatj fetoring the 
Tioleoce of the wind might calue tbnr boats Xa 
be dashed to pieces* 

To-morrow we shall dine at Meiiiel> front 
mjkidi fdatie I sh^Il send yon this letter. 

Memei, June J5« 
I EXPECTED that we should have beeft 
stoj^ped on the frontiers of Prussia^ but we were 
not. We entered Memel at dfevea o'clock and 
soon arrived at the inn. ^ 

The towja is not large, the hotises are of biiek> 
Jbut thc^ are bandtome and capaddust The 

castle 
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Mistle is Tery stn>Bg1y fortified; tmtlri^iftaiiaiog* 
trhich the Russians took it in tlie seven jears 
war. 

Memel is a town of considerable trade. It is 
situated at die <mouth of the Cuirische Hafl; 
vrbich cammunicates with the Baltic. The har» 
hour is crowded with vessels whose cargoes con- 
sist chiefly o£ hemp and timber for England or 
Holland. 

From Memel to Konigsberg^tfaere are threef 
ways. The distance along the shore is com- 
puted to be 72 mites, and through Tilsit 120. 

Notwithstanding the diffei>ence is so consider- 
able, thedrivers comiiioiiVy chnse tlie latter readj 
to spare thiir horses, which suffer exceedingly 
in die ^eep'sand along the shore. AH dtat 
go from hence to Konigsberg are obliged te 
^ovide themselves with an attestation> and 
at the same time, pay for safe conduct. Our 
Gabriel: paid three dolUfiSy^s^^ said be intendh^ 
ed to go. along the coast, however, we in fact 
went byoNray of Tilsit. Mad be told the truth 
it would have cost him nearly double, because as 
the charge is regulated by the number of horses, 
apd the distance^ he ouglH to have paid for 120 
instead of 72«mites. Tbe third way is by sea> 
whicb^ ia 'fine weather is undoubtedly the short** 

est 
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t^ms yon «iay cpom in seven hours to Konig»- 
berg. Our Grermaxis who had hired the co^chr 
jaian only to Memel intend to go .by sea*— 
iirhich will not cost them more than two ducats^ 
Gabriel endeavored to fi^rsuade me and the 
I lalja n, to ^hom fie speaks by signs or with the 
«Bd!«ttanc3e of my ihterpretatioti, to go with them. 
Ink* ^e ^Atrlefred a commodioos and safe jour« 
bey t<5 fmnapleasant, iaconvenient, andfiequent- 
Ihf' stoilny and dangeroirs voyage. :i 

We were scarcely arrhred here before the 
custom-^bouse officers made their appearance^ 
and topireveift our baggage from heing rum- 
jaaged 'We weitj oWiged to make them a small 
present. We had for dinner some excelleril: 
Ifsh, of which there i» great abundance at 
Memel, and as we had been told that the 
^rnftsiari inns are very badly provided, we sup- 
plied ouraelves with some good bread and 
■%rine, ""'■;■ 

" "It is now tinaeto send fbis letter to the post of- 
fttfe, for they are already putting the horses to the 
coach. 11 ow is piy heart ? methinks you ask me. 
It'thtokheavejiifhjis become much rpore congj- 
l^sed^tsbmetimesthinkof you, my i^ear frienc(s! 
but ^not with the pain I felt at first [iny eyes rfieh 
"Manila: ovef the fields and meadows and, T am 
"• VOL. i» u oftca 
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ofteulostm contemplation upon the future^ which 
always appears to promise brlgliter days. Maj 
yoa continue in perfect healthy and remember 
your pilgrim friend who resembles '^ the knight 
ofthe jolly figure." 



At an Inn, four Miles beyond Ttkii^ 
Eleven oXlockaiNtgAi^JtrnfiiJ^ 
' EVERY one ground me is in deep rgpose ; I 
liad also lain down^ but^ as I found that I could 
Dot sleeps I determined to risCj Ught a caodle^ 
and Write some iiaes to you. 

I am very happy that I did not ccme bitlier 
from Memel by sei^ the countries wc pass 
through being so completely enchanting : hem 
a rich^ fertile and well cultivated field {Hreseata 
itself s there a meadow enamelled with flowers^ 
yonder^ thickeU and shrubs whicb appear as 
if distributed at suitable distances bj the hand 
of taste ; neat villages in the distance beaiiti|]r 
and enliven the scene. CtuHl est beau cepqy^ 
ci! exclaimed I, at the same moment with the 
Italian. It appears as if the soil was in gjsncral 
better cultivated in Prusua tbaa in Courland^ and 
the bread in good seasons is therefore vciy 
cheap in this country, 

the com Is conveyed bj water finw Tilsit 

4» 



to EoDigsBerg. Titsii is a smalfbut rerf neat 
fown^ situated in a fertile plain,on the river Mc- 
Inel^ and besides its trade ia corn;, carries on a 
considerable commerce in timber^ which is also 
conveyed hence to Konigsberg by water. 

We were stopped atlhegate of the town : the 
^ard'consisted of tmrglier8> the troops quartered 
at this place being at a review. A Ibstj burgher, 
iprtth a small sword dangling by his side and a 
broken mnsket tied with packthread on his 
shoulder^ fiercely ad^enced three steps and ex* 
churned wittf'a jnoet terrific.Toice>f' whaare youf' 
Occnpi^ln contemplathig kiisingular Go«ate- 
jiaQce and figure^ I did not immediately answer 
him ; when assuming an air of still greater import- 
ance and rolling his eyes he cried in a more 
dreadful voiee than beforcj ^' who are you, sir V* 
I was obliged to repeat my nanse several times^at 
each of which he shook bis head, probably 
irondering at the strangeness of the Russiim 
Bame. 

Bbt the Italian did not get away so easily ; 
in vain he pleaded his ignorance of German to 
the overgrown bofgher^who positively insisted 
wpon his answering every question,which he him- 
self had probably learned by heart, and with no 
mM trouble. At length my assistance was cal* 
M % led 



UA for, and it was with mudi difficulty ^t I 
obtained permission to pass. In the town I wast 
shewn a tower perforated all over by Russian balls^ 
^ Neither meat nor good bread is to be met with 
in the Prussian inns. The French lady com* 
monly makes.us '^ des oeufs uu lai^ or omelets^ 
which with millcTSOup and sallad, compose pur 
dinner. We drink coffee every day and witti this 
we have been plentifully sullied every where* 

We had scarcely entered the inn in which wik 
were to^ pass the night, before, we b^ardi thr 
trampling of horses, andin half a minute. appefUH. 
' ed a man in a dark great coat with a prodig/Lowk 
hat, and a very long whip in his hand» Ke ap« 
proached the table and looked at us ; the Frenob 
lady was just then busy at her evening, toilet ; the 
Italian was looking at my travelling map, and 
X was drinking tea. He took off his hat^ wished 
lis a good evening and said to his landlady, who 
now entered the room, '' good evening Lisa I 
How do you do ?" 

Xtsfl; (a meagre womi^ft ab^ut thirty.) Ha{ 
welcome Lieutenant where do you come from i 

Lieut. From towxi, I^isa,. Baroa Von M» 
wrote to die that he had a company of strojliog 
players with hina, *' come^ brother ! sold he, these 
'^ shall at lea^ afford us some diversion, for our 

''money," 
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«* money." The devil fetch me ! had I known 
what kind of people these strolling plajers ircre^^ 
I certainly should not have come. 

Lisa. Why? a'n'tyou fond of plays, sir? 
Linit, 0,1 am fond of every thing like diversioir, 
and have in the course of my life paid plenty 
of good dollars for the sight of Doctor Faust us 
and harlequin. 

Lisa. Yes, harlequin is said to be a very merry 
fellow, but what did the strolling players act 
sir ? ^ 

Lieut. A comedy, without any laughable in- 
cident whatever ; one cried, another made wry 
faces, the third distorted his eyes, and after all 
there was nothing humorous in it. 

Lisa. Were there many people at the play 
Mr. Lieutenant ? 

' Lieut. Just as if there were no fools iu 
TilsitJ 

Lisa. Were the burgomaster^ and bi» lady . 
there too ? 

Lieut. Do you think he is the least fool ! the 
thick-beaded coxcomb gaped, and his prood rib 
rubbed her eyes incessantly, just as if snuff 
had been thrown into them, and slyly jogged 
her husband several times, that he might not fall '' 
asleep* 

Lisa, 
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Listu Aje, Mr. lieutenant, yott always weite 
and always will be a wag. 

Ltetf^ (Sitting down and laying his hat on the 
stable by my tea-pot) I beg your pardon, sir ; I ai9 
tired, Lisa ? let me have a pint of beer. 

Lisa. Directly, Mr. Lieutenant. 

Lieut. (To his< servant who then entered,) 
Caspar ! give me a pipe of tobacco (to the 
French lady) with your permission, madam! 
perhaps the smoke of tobacco Js disagreeable to 
you. 

The French lady, Honsieur ! Qu'est ce, qii^i 
demande Monsieur Nicholas ? (so she calls me.) 

/• S'il peut fumer. / 

The French Lady. Dites qu'oui* 
. J. Smoke sir, by all means, if you please. • 

Lieut. Ah! madam! you don't understand - 
German, what a pity ! pray sir whence do you 
come ? 

/. Frofn Petersburgh, sir, 

Lieut. I am very glad to hear it, sir> whatd^ 
they say there now. about the Swede* and ihe 
Turks?' ' ^ 

'I. In the old strain^ sir, all in favour of the. 
Kussians. . . > . 

Lieut. The devil fetch me ! the Russians 
stand 'nice men; you may depend upon it^ sir> 

that 
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tbat If my soveieiga bad not ^mmieitom had 
i^ntering the Russiaa service I sbould at this 
moment not have beea the kwt m the lot of 
field officer«. I have frieuiu every- where«. My 
nephew is first adjutwit.to prini^ N. he. writes 
to me about evei;j thing. Bui stay» I will shotr 
yoa his last letter ; thci devil fetch me ! £ have left 
it at home 1 He describes the aasault of Qczakotr, 
15000 men perish^ there^ sir^. 1^000. 

I No sttf^h tbiog, m. 

Lieut, ^ow sir. (w^tli a* SQOsnfuLsottle) yom 
were probably, present ? 

J. Xbo^gib I ,wi^ not ^lbe«s>i J JuuHm.^H'^ 
fectly well, t)?^t qnly.^00O-Tto«kti!afld. WOft 
Russians were. Jl^iyei , ,: ^: t ».i , » . » . 

Lieui. 1 9m;M;YeKy, fQoA of W»9gfi9g^ bdti 
jsir, what I know^ I know (looking .^ .ifae:)pAKt 
which the landlady bi^^lW34l!gta^fi«i^urMigkaur 
conversation), do yiyujip/l^ff»t^^g4Wi:»tH ?. .. I 

J. Asjfouj^asi^ sf ..,; \-^ » . ^^ I,;,,: v^ P '..M • ; 

Xteul.JVoucb^^i^ri. jiNip^*]^(h«i«fi«»f. 
(to the Itaiiao.) Ji^m ii^f jib | jpm: hm: ib. piMty 
gf^d Lisa.B^turjio^.caU ;i^^ j[4ea)triiam.|;ilre 
nae leavetoask if youknow wkjf.f , , • / , . ,1 

/.Becau^t^li^laily.caU^jKMiiBi0« ^ 
JUW« It^is^ sir^l)e(;a«^e f, (putling m b^ h4t) 



hxve taken leave of my King, and long* ago db" 
kained my dismksion, else you woitld have ad- 
dressed Die now (puiling h s h at off again) by the 
title of General. Do you understand me ? the 
devil fetch me I bad I not been over head and 
ears in love with my Ann ! But she certainly 
Fesembled the blooming rose^ and even now 
she i^ sot iigly> though she has hnd fottr cbH- 
dren. Tell me lisa how you like Ann. 

Lisa. Why, sir, you appear as -if you did 
not know that she is handsome. However I 
must tell you of a good joke ; as'she was driving 
by Cjpir house a few days since a young gentle- 
tIeman:fiom Kooigsberg : who had passed the 
night here, he was quite a gentleman, and paid 
liberaUy for every trifle, he did not even require 
mnch toeat. 

Lieut. But wh^re is the joke i 

JUmo. TUis Mt yottng gentleman was standing 
at the door and taw your* lady, she sat on the 
riglil side m tbe cnrrtcle, did she not sir ? 

litut. Well ! andi what did he liay? , 

lAsa. ''What a charming lady that is? said 
he, ha, ha, ha, ba ! 

litut. He was no fool \ ha, ha, ha^ha f 

/. Then it was love that persnacfed yon to 
0Olitil yoof dismissioii) tk ! , 

Idtui. 



par the pif>6r--I expected j( to tellii&etniif^l^dHM^ 
some compensatBoo. Il: was ruioouredr that old 
T. possessed iaine& of we»Uk. J* thought to 
myse lf^ she is a fiae.girl^ let usmany. Tb« aoK 
blemaa g^e me his daughter with pleasivej; hut 
the dear little cseatRue- woidd n0t nppu aaj 
account jnanry aaofficer iaaotQa^rSenBce. '^ Hi«# 
'^ jIliui^ said Itah«r^< love joa dearlji! a^ my'omir 
'^ souljp. hut.at< thesame. tinus I lov0 the s^m&s%?- 
Uevbeanti&l ej^e^gUsteoed wilbteas^jt w^kal 
to and'. fiocrJn tbe^ utmost agitatit^nt L.ohlawicl 
mg. disnanssipp. What: w4«. the aonifq^ai^^t^ 
The (% aftertqur Wdvliaftmji pteoiqmfi^iH 
iorlasv: j^esextfed-ioei witlx tlu^ luiiMlred4oU4M(|| 
insteadofith^ <»aasuMl.hadiei(w^tLApfaMf 
(MalaDAiadeedrl .; t 

But what could I do ? I reasoned Csk^a}]^ mA 
c^ertainly used the mostccontiiafct^ng: »g|imatts. 
We afterwards conqluded an eternal peace over 

' W b o t wy ^y'CWF wiWWHwK*'Hf nU5t I Hl! Oii l' gCiill^ * 

man w^ a very good sort of man^ God bless 
him! We lived'in perfect friendship : he died 
in. my anus: aodrle^Kme 401 esMti .1 \ ' ^ ^1 ^ I 

But it is. high Wne lo^put^anrend tethanAi^* 
logfte^ whiq h a bcod y- fiBs severaLpagea. The coM^ 
iiiimkati:va;Lieyt€»ianl lMidl<M.ttfl^jr t^no^eiook 
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lUHnncTiastfoulcl fill aTolnme^ all of which I thaU 
leave behind whh him, out of pity toGabrieri 
horses. AmongM other things, hesrecommended 
to tne, as he beard that I intended to travel with 
Ae common post to Kbnigsberg ; first, always 
' to take my seat in the middle of the coach ; sc* 
cbndly, if any ladies should chance- to accom- 
pany me on my journey, always to treat thenx 
nHth tea and coffee the whole way ; and lastly, he 
advised me to travel to a 'good purpose, as- 
Baron Trenk did, with whom he pretended to 
have been inthnately acquainted. TheLiente- 
nant at lengA siruck his pipe against his boot^ 
mounted his horse, and foHowed by his Caspar^ 
kastened away, crying out to me, a pleasant 
jowmey sir ! What is there too trifling to be 
committed^ to paper in those hours whe» sl^^ 

Farew^'l tiU'-KSnigsbetg. 
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Konigshcrgflfimc I9i 



I ARRIVEJOhere yesterday morning at sevea 
»Vdodc> my 'dear friends, and have put-up at 
Mr. Sckemk% as did likewise my feUerw* tra- 
vellers. Ouic oames^ were takeii^ddwnt upon- eih* 

icring 
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^enog the gutetb and the cuatam-hotise officem 
accompanied us to pur lodgings^ for the pur-> 
pose of searching our baggage^ which put u^ to 
the expence of a fevr shilliags. The momeoil 
I arrived I went out to see the town. 

Konigsberg, the metropolis of Prussia^ ranks 
wjth cities of the largest size in Europe^ it ii 
about iifteen wersts in circum£erenoe« 

It was formerly one of the celebrated Hang 
towns^ and even now its commerce is consider* 
able. The river Pregel^ on which i( standi^ is 
not more than 150 or 160 feet broad, but iti 
<dlepth is so considerable as to admit large mer^ 
chantmen. 

The town contains above 4^000 bous^^ and 
about 40^000 inhabitants; how small a num« 
ber compared to its size J Yet it appeam 
extremely populous on account of the num* 
ber of strangers wbo have asriyed here m 
consequence of the annual 'fair, which com«» 
snences to-^morrow. I saw several elegant man^ 
aions^ which cannot^ however^ becomparedwitk 
the palaces of Pet^rsburgh and Moskow^ al« 
though Konigsberg^ upon the whol<9^ i#bette;r 
.built than Moskow. .^ 

The number of troops quartered here is so 
jgreat that regimentals are every where seen* 

The 
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1?he fhtwBiaa solflicrs do ndt appeat H^j'belbett^ 
clothed than 0013; and their hats in pairticular/ 
having only two '^sides, by no meanii please me* 
itlie idress of the officers^ however is extremely 
neat, though^ (excepting the captains) they hav^ 
fery little more pay than oors. I always under* 
Itotkl^that in the Prussian service there were no^ 
such youthful bfiicers as with ns ; but I have 
keen at least ten here, who were certainly not 
more than fifteen years of age : they were, how* 
fever, only ensigns and lieutenants. Theregi- 
tnetttik Are dark blue, light blue, and green^ 
with' rirf,'white, and orange facings. ' 

Yesterday I dined at the inn, tvhich waa 
lirowded with old majors, clumsy captains, bulky 
lieutenants, and beardless ensigns. The sub^ 
JeCtof their conversation was the last review, 
and officers jokes overflowed on aH sides : For , 
instance :"*^' What is the reason captain that 
v^ you keep yoUt shop shut all day ? Probably 
" yot €toj)loy yourself with something besides 
^ writmgofktters? Ha, ha, ha, ha!'' You are 
fight,; the backward way, all the world know 
iWiai I' do;-^but as to the rest they behaved 
>6?ith great civility. Our French lady no soonei: 
- |nad6 her appearance than they all rose, and 
* during 
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during dioBer they ps^id her more attentioit 
than eve^x French Cavaliers, Notwithstandiirg 
the uUnost mirth and harmony prevailed, I 
thought it would be better, another time, to dine 
in my own room, 'where the aromatic perfume 
of plants and flowers heightened the rehsh of my 
Oerman soup. 

Yesterday afternoon I paid a visit to 4he cele- 
brated Kant, an acute and profound philosopher, 
who oveitbrew Mallebranche, Hume, Leibnitz, 
and Bonnet; Kant, whom the Jewish Socrates, 
.the late MendeUsohn called the '' all crushing 
Ka^tJ' I had no letter of re.cQmmendation, but 
boldness which takes towns, opened the philoso- 
pher's door for me* 

I was received by a short slender person of 
an extremely deUcate and pale complexion. I 
,told him I was a Russian nobleoian whose mo- 
tive for travelling was merely to become ap- 
quaiiite^ with a few celebrated ai;d learned mep ; 
^nd that this was my reason for visiting Kant. 
He pressed pae to ^it down, and then addressed 
ipe 9a follows : f^ ^t is impossible that my works 
i^hoviid please every ofle; but few ara fond of 
the ;a^stru.s^ i)»etaphysjca] fliscussions/ whiqh 
b^ye^^o^plpyed my hours." We first converspct 
for al>€mt ,half aq.}i9ur upon yarious subjects, 
^OL.i, . £ travels^ 
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iraveli^ die £aipire of Chinas diswTeriea of 
new countries^ &c. i was not a little surprised 
at his geographical and 'historical Icnowlecige, 
which alone would be sufficient to fill the whole 
storehouse of the human memory. We after- 
wards discoursed upon the moral nature of man^ 
and I have preserved the following observations 
which I collected from his opinion on that tub* . 
ject. 

^ Our destiny is activity. Man is never per- 
^^ fectly satisfied with what he possesse^^ but is 
'^ continually striving for something more; death 
'' overtakes him, while eagerly pressing forward 
^ upon the road that leads to the attainment of 
'' his wishes. Give a man all that he desires, 
'' and even in the very moment he obtains it, 
*^ he will yet feel that this all is not all. As we 
*' here see no bounds to our efforts,, w:e presume 
^ upon a future state, where the mystery will be 
*^ unravelled ; and this reflection is the more 
^ agreeable to the human being, the less pro- 
^' portion there is between joy and sorrow, eu- 
^'Joyment and disgust. For my own part I 
'^ feel myself enlightened by the reflectioa,aiid 
*' being already upwards of sixty, the end of 
^' my- present life cannot be far distant, • when 
^/.l hoperto enter into an better. I gbxi reflect 
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'^ OB the past enjoyments of life without grftti* 
*^ fication ; but when I contemplate those op«> 
^' portunities which I have embraced of acting 
'''.^according to the moral law^ written in my 
^ hearty I feel the most pure and sublime plea- 
*' sure ; I call it a moral law, others call it 
^* conscience^ the sense or feeling of right and 
*' wrong; it may be called just what we please^ 
^ but it exists; for instance, if I affirm falsely 
^' and no one knows that J have done so, yet I 
'* feel shame within myself. Truly the future . 
'^ life is a probability, but no certainty ; how- 
'*ever, when we take all circumstances into. 
'^ consideration, reason commaods us tabe}ieve 
*' it. What would become of us were we to see 
^' it, as I may say, with these eyes? . Should. 
*^ we not in all probability be abstracted through 
^ its charms from the proper use of the prcfleot ? 
** But when we talk of deatioy and a future life,. 
^^ we pre-supppse die existence of an eternal 
^ eieative being wlio formed every thing for a . 
^ good pnrpose. Whatf How i On this point 
V the greatest, the wisest of mankind mmt coiw 
^ fess their iguorance. Reason extingnisbea 
^ her torch, and we remain in darkness. Our. 
'^ imagination, indeed, can wander in this ob* 
'^ scurity and create phantoms.'' 

sd Venerable 
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VeniTaWe man ! Forgive me for having dis- 
figured thy thoughts in these lines J 

He knows Lavater, and has corresponded 
with him. ** Lavater, he observes, is extremely 
"amiable from the goodness of his heart, but 
''his imromnTonly lively imagination dazzles him 
** with illusions, and causes him to beheve in 
" Magnetism and things of that kind." I men- 
tioned his enemies, *' you will learn to know 
them,?* swid Kant, " and you will find that both 
ht'and they are good rocn/* 

-He wrote down for me the titles <>f twaof-his 
work's t\'hit'Krhavb' not yet read,- *' Criticism of 
pradtical reasoft^'anfl *' the metaphysics of mftn* 
ntrs.'' This slFp of paper I fthall keep ds a pi%- 
c)oa9 memorandum. 

As hfiput my name down in his pocket book, 
he Wished that at last all my doubts might be re- ' 
moffed and then we parted. ♦ 

This,* my friends, is a short description of an 
, interview highly interesting to me and which 
continued for aBoVe ftiree hours. 
'^'Xaiiftafk^qnirk, loW, and iminteHlgiWy, and 
I'had the greatest difficulty to understand what 
he Said. His hons^is small, atid every *thing* 
about him* is commoti, except his metaphysics. 

? " • The 
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The ttthedral church here is magnifioeiit. I 
viewed in it with great attentiooj the ancienl 
weiqpons, coats of mailj and helmets of the mott 
tenowqedof the MargraTesof Brandenburghand 
the boldest hero of his age. Where are yt, 
thought I, ye dark ages of barbarism and heroic 
atchieYements? Our enlightened period retreats 
with terror before your gloomy obscurity. The 
Sons of inspiration alone ventured to call forth 
your shadows from tlie abyss of the past (like 
Ulysses who summoned to the light the shadows 
of his friends from the dark mansions of death) 
to preserve in their sublime compositions the re* 
membrance of the wonderful vicissitudes of na- 
tions. . Thttsti gave a loose to my imagination 
for .above an bour^ as I leaned against a column. 
Upon the wall is represented the pregnant wife 
of the Margrave^ who forgetting her situation^ 
throwahemelf upon her knees and solicits heaven 
tOi preserve the hero^ who was about to take the 
field i^ainst his enemies. It is a pity that the 
Mki has not done justice to the subject. Nu- 
merous standards of various colours^ trophies pf 
the Margrave^ are likewise to be seen here. ' 

A French servant whom I hiredj and who served 

me for agnide^ assured me^ that from this place 

a , jubterraneoui passage leads to an ancient 

. % 9 Chutch 
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Chdr^h, above eight nrites distant from tlie town, 
And sliewed me a small door with a stair'^case 
which appeared to lead under grouiid. Is thk 
true or not? I cannot determine, but this I know, 
that in the middle ages many 'such passages were 
iTftide to protect property attd life from the arm 
of power. ' ■ ■ 

Last night I parted from my fellow-traveller 
T. whose Friendship I shall never forget; I know 
not'' how he felt, but 1 found the parting S'efjr 
painful. He set offin company with the French 
Lady' for Berlin, where I may posisibly see hrtA 
agam. * . ' ' . 

1 was to-day with our Consul Mr. I — —who 
received me with great kindness j he told me 
many things that gave me great pleasure : he 
lias resided in Germany a long titoe, and speaks 
the language- perfectly well, notwithstandinfc^ 
which he has not acquired any of. the Qermati 
manners, but retained his national Russian cha- 
racter. 

He gave me a letter to the Director of tJie 
TPost, wherein he requested him toorfl^r the'best 
seat in the post coach to be reserved ferine. 

By mere accident, I yestferday commenced an 

' acquaintance with a youngitinefant Frenchman, 

whopretendstobeoneoj^ihemostskilfuldemistsin 

' ' the 
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line world. Hearing that French Trarelkrrbai 
tnrriyed at Mr. Scheak's, be came with i^Ioad 

of compUments to pay bis res()ects to Mr. f p 

I happened to be theie^ and this led to our m6^ 

quaintaoce. '^ Ih Piijris^.9aid,he4 there are atbei» 

t>f equal abilities^ I thcrefoire did uotchiiae.to 

stay there. I travelled to B^rliti^ where I ckiafied 

and cured the teeth ef Gt.'naAiis, hot these yoa 

find nothing but nliaers audniggaids : tl^tmacfe 

me leave Berlin, i am now prooeoding to 

Warsaw; the Potish noblemen^ I am jnformed 

know how to value merit and talents, IjiriU ti^ 

tfaem^ I will both eleaa and care» . IBtom theacej 

'I shall 'go to McakoWy in yooc couBifj, Bit, where 

I am certain of finding more senile people 

^ban any where else.'' To-day after I had fi« 

tarisfaed my dinner he came tome with a handle 

of papers in his hand, and aasured me that he 

knew a person^s dispo^ion at. the first sigbt^ 

afiid that he placed the utmost confidence in 

me* He then began reading to me !a treatise 

jspon the diseases of the teeth. 

In the mean mxe, my French laequey.enteasd 
the voQm^ and in£arnied me tbata Rnsaimi cour- 
ier bad amved at an Inn close by^ and .diat be 
was a Captain in the Guards. AUunsUvoit! 
^riedlbe French dentist^ and jiut hfslceatise.in 
- , hij 
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his pocket. Wcweattogetlicr, but fomid ioiteatf 

of a Captain, aaeljeantefhone guaids^Mr.^- ^ 

who is going to Copeahagen. lliis is his fint 
joQroey as a courier, and he nndersiands not a 
word of German, at which the Prossiaii a&oen 
who had^snrrounded us upon the steps before 
the house, expressed considerable surprise* It 
is ceslaioiy irbsome for a person who^ speaks 
nothing but French, to travel in a foreign coun- 
try, as every body does not understand it. 

While we were in coHversation, oqe of the 
l>y-staiiders received a lettes from Berlin, with 
tbeintdl%ence that the post had been robbed 
Dear that town. TTie postiUbn and the guard 
were killed, aod4ieveral thouiBaud dollars stiden* 
This was no very agreeable news for travellers 
going the same way. However, it is probable 
that after such an occttrrence, government will 
adopt proper measures for > the protection of 
travellejiB. I wished my .countryman a good 
journey! 

In the old castle which is built upon a hill^ 
ttwvellers are usually shewn the arsenal and the 
libraiy,in the last of which are several folio and 
quarto volumes, whose bindings are plated widi 
•ilver. Hese is also the so called Muscovite 
Wl, 166 paces long, and SO hroad^ notwith- 

standing 
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stiindiiig its magniti^> the roof ig not sapported 
by a single column, ^bey likewise show here 
an octagoa tftble which coet 40^000 doUars. ' I 
fafiVe not be^n able to diskrover the reason why 
this hall IS. denominated the Moseovite. Same 
b^ve supposed that it or igin^ted fnom' Rosstaii. 
pyikyn^rs having fornveriy be^n iDon&ied tbere«^ . 
However, this- is not. veyy probabte, 
, Here s^i^ several pretty gardens nsed as pro**. 
menades, stnd certainly .in la^e to!Mr^ pkces far[ 
p]|sasure and recreation, are very essential. The^ 
mechanic, the artist, and man of letters, may 
heVfeenjo^recithtidtt After their labours, with- 
o«it being obliged t» go out of the town ;: b^iklp 
tlie> exhalations fvoo^gavdeiis refresh and purify, 
t^ iBJr, which in laige dties w never ^uite piifev. 
^e ^ansl faiv has. just eommeenced. Bve^y- 
oi&e^xhibitfl^his'okoioest artioles^aild the sl^reeta, 
are Crowded. On die steps before the hinisefi- 
iniritors are eot^taioed with tea.and coffieew 

I have already sent naR^ trunk before mebjr. 
the post.' Whoever tntvels by > the eommen 
3]ii>6lis' allowed td ii^ae 16. at inggagtrwitM 
out edy e^stm ^hargfr. I take len with ja6»i 
Adie«^. My countryman GabrieL infcrms meidntt? 
the post will soon see off ^ he has not yet, (tousfe. 
his own e^pre$sioQ) found any «th}0g to do. i 

love 
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arc yoii m^ iriencis as miich m cTer ; bat yer 
the separation from you is not so pitinfal as at 
first I begiH to enjoy travelling. I frequently 
tigh^ howevnr^ when I think of you^but a gentle- 
wind ruiBes the water without rendering it 
muddy. So it is with the human hearty and at . 
this moment I thank God that it is so. I only 
wishj my friends^ that you may be bappy^ and . 
under no anxiety respecting me. At Berlin^ 
I hope to find letters from yott« 

Maritnburg, June 2K 

THE Prussian post-chaises, as they are called^ 
are not in the least similar to those which we ciall 
chaises. They are nothing more than lon^. 
waggons with two seats, without either strapa> * 
or springs. I chose a place on the first tes^t^ 
upon which I put a pillow, but my fellow tra-^ 
Yeilors, a captain and a lieutenant, sat behind, 
cm their portmanteaus, on which they had laid 
their cloaks, and in the end their choice proved^ 
better tfian mine. The eaptam's servant and/ 
the guard occupied the second seat. I faad> 
room enough and sat easy. The unpkaaing^. 
ideas which arose in my mind on survc^in^ouri 
Gothic equipage, were qQickiy.dispersed ^.for on 

4>ur 
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-iMirpasstftg throttf^ theHowBt, we Mm ^mamiA 

^iis the delightful appearance of a public fetttral : 

-^11 vras'gaiety •and mirth. The officers, my fd« 

•:low ^av<?llers were very civH, and the conversa- 

*iion which ensued was higMy agreeable to me. 

HrVe talked of the war with the Swedes ^md 

*^urk3, and the captain praised in the highest 

^^ams, the bravery of oar soldiers, whom be con« 

-aidered not much inferior to the Prtunans* He 

afterwards related some anecdotes relative to the 

'--seven years war, containing, of course, high 

' encomiums on the Prussian iiero ! He heartily 

"Wished the king might soon grow tired of peace, 

' ^' It is time, cried he, high time again to hteA 

^' loose ;^«Hr soldiers have been idle 4oo long. We 

^ want exercise ! Exercise I" As a lover of 

peace, I exerted all my eloquence in its cause* 

•I fepresented all the horrors attendant on war ; 

*^e sighs, the groans of unhappy victims expk* 

ing amid streams of blood ; the devastation of 

provinces, the anguish of parents, wives, and 

children, friends and relations; the hapless 

-condition of the muses, who conceal diem- 

selves, like birds that fly for shelter from the 

<empest to the embowering thickets, &c« Mj 

•4BerciIess captain laughed and exclaimed 'Ovety 

momeat;-we want exercise J We waat exercise ! 

M 
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:Afc .kfiglh^ I/o««4 that I had undertift^n ^e 
ta$k of 'the D^naids^ and was^ therefore^ silej^it. 
My w\ko)e attention was now directed to .the 

. charming cpuntries through which we passed* 
•Our potstiilion^ wboj quite contrary to my e^- 

ipectation, kept his hprseB constantly on the trot, 

-JbiCQught 111^ tp the next station sooner tb^ 
me expected^ We were scarcely allowed wf^ 
ficieait .tinae for supper. It w^^ » pleasant ^igbt, 
I ,feH a^ep seyerstl timesj hut never slept long.; 
mxi now I obseryed wh^t adyaptages i^y fellow 

* traYeHera bad oy^r .me, Shey slept Lnp<>n their 
. pg^Ftmanteni^ «is vip^uA bedy w-hjle I was. obliged 
: to> dose sittiiig. Sy day-br^ak we came to. the 

next atiitiQn>j«i!hQre the captain apdltopkcpffeie;, 
wbicbf aiftei' sucb an un€;asy pight^ i^freshed us 
.gwfttly; 

• Tbis.OQAUitry we now pass^ through was fW 
. Irpm .pleoAant^ and the j:oad extrepiely had. 

Jidligmbeil, a small tow^ thirty miles from 
: JKpqig^berg recalled to my saind the time when 
. r^fchis.couatry iwas inhabited by heathen. Here 
-iirtiMd a miotic oak ^ silent witness qfttbe com- 
r.3iiieiiicfiiKient and-cooclusioQ of inaisiy.c^niurias^ 
\faxd axvol^t of yeneiratioa to the ancient in- 
yhabitaots of this country. Beneath its shade 

4bey woishjppediheir idol JCiircAo^ offered j»acri- 
-. ' .ficc 



fice in strains chanted his praises. Tlitf perpe- 
tual rustling of the leaves of this natural temple, 
filled the heart with a pious awe, and this, ao^ 
cording to the pagan priests .was the proper 
adoration of , the XJods. .For this reasoa the 
Druids concealed then- rites in umbrageoua 
groves, and the voice of the Grecian oracle 
issued from profound obscurity. The German 
knights, who in the thirteenth century conquered 
Prussia, destroyed the heathen dltar§,and erect- 
ed christian temples upon their ruins. The 
proud oak, the venerable -sovereign of the vege- 
table creation, proudly defying the tempests* 
and Whirl winds' rage, -likewise fell an innocent 
victim beneath the destroying arm of the con- 
querors, which annihilated every monument of 
heathenism. Tradition «ays, that it was ]on<r 
impossible to fell the oak. Every a>xe recout 
ed from its impenetrable batk as from adamant. 
At last a hatchet was found, that destroyed (he 
charna, and separated the tree from its root. la 
icommemoration of this extraordinary hatchet,- 
this plaoe is trailed Hdligenbeil, Holy Hutchd. 
The beer of thistownis very good, and the bread 
extremely white. 

Braunsberg, where we changed horses for the 
third time, is a pretty populous town. We 
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dined and drank coffee at the post hou^e. '' Here 
^^ lived and died Copernicus/' said the captaia 
to me^ on our passing through a small town. 
So, this is Frauenberg i Yes it is. I was much 
grieved at not heing able to view the apart- 
uentSj in which that celebrated mathematiciaii 
and astronomer resided, and where he disco- 
vered the revolution of the earth round its 
axis, and also round the sun ^ it being gene- 
rally believed before his time, .that the earth 
stood fixed in the middle of the planetary 
system, which latter opinion, even Tycho Brahe 
afterwards defended. The system, of Nicholas 
Copernicus consequently revived the ideas^of 
Pythagoras, which the ancient Greek« ridi- 
culed, relying more upon the evidence of their 
own senses than. the opinion of the philosopher. 

Copernicus was more fortunate than Galil^a, 
Notwithstanding the superstition which every 
where prevailed in his age, it did not compel 
him to abjure the truth he had discovered, as was 
the ^ case with the latter; he died peaceably in^ 
his retired habitation; but Tycho Brahe was 
^obliged to quit his philosophical palace and his 
native land. The sciences have had their 
martyrs as well as religion. 

In the evening we arrived at JSlbing not a 

large 
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large but » very neat town, and ivhich carries 
on a consic^rable trade. The garrison here 
consists of two or three regiments. The post 
stopped a considerate time in this place, which- 
i^orded us an opportunity of visiting a coffee 
house, where every thing except the landlord 
and bis guests were tolerably clean. Since my 
leaving Kiinigsberg I have not seen one well- 
dressed man. Two were playing at billiards ; 
one of them, about forty years of ag6, wore a 
green coat, grey waistcoat, and a greasy wig ; 
the other a young man was dressed in a mixed 
great coat, and wore a round hat. The former 
played very ill and was angry with himself at 
every stroke, which quite diverted the latter, 
who laughed most heartily at every blunder he 
committed. He kept looking alternately at us, 
and then in the glass in order to adjust his dirty 
and immoderately thick neck cloth. One cari- 
cature after another entered the room, and all 
of them instantly called for beer arid pipes. I 
was completely disgusted, and felt an uncom- 
mon irritation of the blood, which probably 
proceeded from the coffee and the shaking of 
the post*coach. 

When we got into the carriage again, we 

found a young officer and an old lady^ who 

F 2 both 



both introduced themselves a« our fellotr travelU 
lers, requesting our frisndship. We were now 
somewhat crowded. The officers rejoiced at 
meeting with a new comrade as it afforded them 
an opportunity of conversiag on the subject of 
the hist review. The old lad^ was a. native of 
Sweden^ and a» she found that I was a Russian, 
she clasped her haada, extended them toward 
heaven, and exclaimed '^ Oh ! you villains ! you 
ruin our poor king V' The officers laughed, and 
I laughed with them, but not with the most 
perfect good humour^ 

Meanwhile the charms of a delightful even- 
ing prepared my bosom for agreeable sensations; 
lieJi meadows covered witli flowers extended 
themselves^ on each side of the road ; the air 
was cool and pure; numerous flocks and herds 
scattered over the verdant meads, hailed by their 
bleating and bellowing the setting sun^ Young 
female rustics were milking the cowsj and re* 
spired the salubrious exhalations of the new 
milk, which is the chief produce of the sur- 
rounding villages. The inhabitants belong,., if 
I am not mistaken to the sect called Anabaptists. 
These people are extolled for the severity of 
their manners, their lovfe of peace, and their 
honesty ; they never raise their bands agaii^t 

their 
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their neighbours/ saying that the blood of man 
cries to heaven. The silence of the coming 
night at length closed my eyes. We are now 
[. at Marienburg where I had sufficient leisure to 
write these lines. This town is only remark»- 
able for having been the residence in former 
times of the grand master of the Teutonic Order, 
'who inhabited the castle of the place. Mj 
enemy, the old Swedish lady, here left us, and a 
tall officer, who has got into the coach is now 
my neighbour. The day approaches. May 
you continue in the enjoyment every blessing. 
I shell write to you from Danzig. 

^— ^ ' I '■ ' ■ ,.."■', m 

Danzig, June ^, 1789. 

THE' post stopped at the small Prussian 
village, of Stohenbtrg, which is situated upou 
a high moutitain near Danzig. That city lies 
in a plain at our feet, so that we can count thf 
houses. The handsome and regular town, the 
port and the shipping, the white and glittering 
tails which gliding at various distances upon the 
•urfaceof theliquld expanse, bounded only by the 
azure horizon, form cil together a picture wbic^ 
elevates the soul, and such as I never befpre be- 
Jield. la solemn silence and awe.(et fprgetful^ 

7 3 JEiCSS 
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»w$ of myself, I remained above two Iiouw ma*» 
fionless^ contemplatiDg its sublime beauties^ 
But the splendor of this town has^ declined con«» 
•iderably for some time past. Commerce whick 
loves freedom is daily sinking under the oppres- 
sion of a powerful neigbour. As the Carthusians 
when meeting in tlie solitary gloom of the se- 
questered cloister salute ^each other with th# 
doleful tones of memento mori ! so the inhabi- 
tants of this place sigh with an air of desponden** 
cy: Danzig! Danzig I Where is^ thy glory ? 

The'king of Prussia has imposed a very high 
duty upon all goods exported from hence by 
sea^ from which Danzig is about three mile* 
distant. 

*The Scotch, who bring their herrings tothb 
town, enjoy in Danzig aft the rights and 
privileges of citizens, because a Scotchman 
named Douglas once performed some essential 
service for the town. Those natives of Danzig 
of whom I enquired, could not with any cer- 
tainty, declare whether their right is not now 
limited, or ^vhat servi<:e Douglas actually rea- 
dered. Such a testimony of gratitude, however^ 
certainly does honor to this city. 

If I had supposed that the post would have 
stopped hen^ so long 1 should have been able to 

se« 
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fee some of th^ curiosities of Danzig ; but it ift 
now too ]ate ; the horses are already put to the 
carriage. I wished particularly to have seen 
the celebrated picture by Eichel in the cathe- 
dral church, representing the last judgment. 
One of the kings of France, but which I 
J^now not, offered 100,000 guilders for it. I 
should also have wished to speak to professor 
Trendelenburg, to thank him from his Greek 
grammar, which has already been of great ser- 
vice to me as it will also in future. The most 
xnagnl6cent building in this place is the senate 
housel Almost all the houses are five stories 
high, and the extraordinary cleanly appearance 
of the windows makes them look much hand* 
somer. Danzig coins its own money, which^ 
however is not current out of the town, and 
even in it Prussian money is preferred. On the 
vest side of Danzig are situated three hills which 
are considerably higher than the steeples of the 
city. In case of a siege a battery upon them 
intghi utterly destroy the town. Upon one of 
these hills called Hagekberg, was in former 
times situated the castle of a robber, who struck 
terror into the whole adjacent country. Here are 
also shewn the graves of those Russians who 
fell in the year . 1734^ wbea Count Munich 

itormed 
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•tormed this city. The besieged knew on which 
«ide the Russians would make the attack, they 
therefore drew all their forces to that quarter 
and made a desperate resistance. Danzig^ it 
is veil known, sided with Stanislaus Leszinsky 
against Augustus the Third, who was supported 
by Russia. It was, however, at length obliged 
to submit* 
The officers, my fellow travellers]wanted to see 
the fortifications ; but they were prevented by 
the centinels who threatened to fire upon tbem. 
The officers laughed at their excessiye strict- 
ness and returned. The soldiers are mostly old 
and badly clothed. The magistates commonly 
entrust the office of governor to some foreign 
general who receives a very large s^ary. 

M the first station from Danzig* 
IN Danzig our company was encreased by a 
toaster of arts, a young French merchant and 
an officer* For these and the captain's servant, 
the post-master provided an open carriage in 
Danzig^ The officer got into our post coach, 
where there was still a^ vacant seat, which the 
master of arts intended to x)ccupy, but the 
^Frenchman began to expostulate imd prove bis 

jHrior 



prk)^ right to rt. In fact the gudr4 (decided tb« 
qucstioQ in his fayour^ because he had given in 
his name at the post office before the master of 
arts. The latter entreated us to move a little clo- 
ser that he might sit with us and at the same tiuMr 
explained in a learned manner^ how irksooie the 
company of the guard and the servant would be 
to him^ but his entreaties were unavailing* The 
Prencbman who was very well equipped for 
travelling, seated himself in triumph betweea 
the two officers and scornfully pitied the poor 
master of arts who was likely to be wet through^ 
as it just then began to rain. But the officer, 
our new fellow traveller detexmined to have 
plenty of room^ and looJting^ sideways- at him 
began to push him. The Frenchman repre- 
sented to him very civilly, that he was too much 
crowded. '' So much the worse for you" replied 
the officer sharply^ at the same time blowing 
clouds of tobacco smoke into his face. The 
Frenchman sneezed, coughed and at last, asked 
what he meant by itf I mean for you to bundle 
into the other coach, replied the officer^ '^ Sir I" 
cried the Frenchman with a haughty look^ ^'Sir !'' 
returned the officer angrily, '^ I tell you^ you 
shall quit our company." The Frenchmiin as* 
sefted^ that be had as much right to sit in the 

post 
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^ost coach as himiself, but the of&cer who was a 
very bad lawyer, blew the tobacco ashes and 
fire from his pipe into his face, observlDg that 
^ Vesuvius usually throws out flames after 
•moke!" the Freuchman could only defend 
himself by turning away from him, assuring toe 
' officer at the same time, while the latter pressed 
the hilt of his sword against his side, that he 
^woald on no account whatever quit the post 
coach. The attack continued, and as the 
Frenchman perceived at length that his patience 
availed him nothing, the poor devil with tears in 
tiisi eyes begged the officer to suffer him to re- 
main till the next station, when he would retire 
to the other coach. The other officers who had 
now laughed sufficiently, began to pity the suf- 
ferer, and persuaded their comrade to be satis- 
fied with this promise. I also laughed, though 
at the same time I heartily pitied the poor 
Fienchmau, who however soon forgot what had 
passed and became as cheerful as ever. 

While the horses are changing, a light supper 
is preparing for us. 

As we drove out of Danzig, I observed the sea 
glittering at the azure horizon • Nothing else 
remarkable presented itself to my view, except 
lan extensive promenade where however there 

were 
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were hiU few people, the sky being very cloud j^ 

In the middle of it is a wide road, and at thei 
sides are avenues of trees, for peJestriaas« 

Tl)e ofii.crs had agreed to attack the master 
-of arts, bul he rcpelkd the first assault so ably, 
that they were glad to leave him in peace. He 
is going to Italy for the purpose of viewing the 
monuoients of antiquity and as he informs us, 
•tinderstands various oriental hinguages. He 
showed me a letter from Count——, who sent 
hira a copy of the Koran, which had been prin- 
ted in Petersburgh. We agreed much better 
together than with the officers.'"' 



Stolpe, June 24, 1789« 

'TRAVELLERS always inveigh against the 
Tttdeness of the Prussian postilhons. The King 
by an order from the cabinet, commanded the 
postmasters to treat travellers with civility and 
never detain any on the stations longer than one 
hour; the postillions also are strictly forbidden 
to stop on the road upon any account whatever, 
Thecosductof the latter was certainly in tolera-. 

ble, 

* I have (ince learned, that Dr. Rinck is a rtrj worthy 
man and highly cfteemed In the re^^ablic of letters* 



We, they stopped at every inn they caiiie to, for 
beer, and the poor travellers were sometimes 
obliged to wait several hours, or to bribe them to 
proceed. This order has certainly been attea* 
ded with some beneficial consequences, though 
it is not punctually obeyed. We had scarcely- 
proceeded four miles from Stolpe, before we were 
obliged to wait at least an hour for our postillions 
who sat (Juite unconcerned eating and drinking 
in the ini) without attending to our remonstran-- 
cest When we arrived here all my fellow tra- 
vellers went to the post ma^er and demanded 
thathe should punish them. ''With a reproof?** 
asked the postmaster. *' With a stick" i;eplied th^ 
officers. "I have no right to strike them." 
«' Stupid scoundrel,'' said the officer^ '^'I shall 
take that business upon myself,'* striking tlie 
ground in a furious manner with his stick. 
*' Help, help, cried the postmaster, they are 
going to beat me, they are going to strike me." 
The captain instantly altered his tone and said, 
quite mildly, ^' I shall not beat you, but I shall 
mention you to the minisrei-s at Beilin.", He 
then left the room and the others followed hiiii« 
*' It shell not stop here," muttered the captaia. 
<' No " we cannot jjossibly suffer it, " cried the 
officers* In the mean time came the |K>stil]ionsj 

as 
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as if tbey knew nothing about the matter, and 
asked for money to drin^c. '' Be gone/' eried 
the yenng lieutenant striking at them with his 
clenched fist; the captain, however^ held him 
back^ saying quite coolly, '^ we will not be 
gnilty of any misconduct." The postillions 
went out and the door was shut ; but soon after 
it opened very gentl}', we all turned our'' eyes 
towards it^ and saw the head of the post-master, 
'f What do you want ?" asked the captain angrily. 
The post-master ventured to open the door 
entirely, and bowed, and scraped, and paid many 
conipliments to the captain, assuring him of his 
high regard^ that he knew tlie major of his re* 
gimeot perfectly well, and likewise his family'; 
that he was convinced the captain was in the 
ijght^ and that the postillions who drove from 
Stolpe^ were entirely in his power, &c. The 
captain became pacified, smiled, and replied to 
every thing '' very well, very well, toy good 
'^ postillion !" The master of arts and T smiled 
also, but the ofiicers whispered each other, ''The 
'' fool ! The coward I" I have nothing further 
worth mentioning, my friends, except that ca- 
pital trout and excellent punch are to be had 
in the^mall town of Lupaw* Should yon ever 
chance ^to come to Lupow, remember that 
Q your 



y6m friend dmed ilierc, and' ht sore to t«N 
der troHt and punch. Here we part from the 
officer who torasenled the poor Frenehman «o. 
The latter remains with U9« Adiea* 



SUirgardy Jan. 2€> 1789» 
OF Stargard^ where we supped> I -cafl oaly 
tay with treth^ that It is a pretty tewA^ and thtal 
the steeple of St. Mary's church there, is reckon- 
ed one of the highest in Germany. We passed 
through both the small towns of Kesiin and 
Korlin. In the former I noticed a large square, 
where stands the statue of Frederick William. 
•^ Thou deseryest this honor/* thought I, oa 
reading- the inscription. I cannot determine 
which most deserves to be called great, the fa- 
ther or the son, though every one honours the 
latter with that title. 

/ It depends upon the af ts by which a prince 
has rendered himself useful to his country, and 
not upon learning, wit, and authorship. Who 
invited so many foreigners into his country ? 
Who enriched it with fabrics, xnanufactures^ 
and arts ? Who peopled Prussia ? Who 
always avoided war? Who denied himself 
every superfiuity, that his subjects might not 

want 
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waifC ibc D^eeaiaYies of liife ? Wbo did all tfa!s ^ 
This did Frederick WiUiftm, whose statue 1 savr 
in this IHtle towo, where z kind hostess furnish- 
ed us an excellent dJQoer. It would be highlj 
ungrateful to forget such a dinner^ and such a 
good obliging landlady. I, at least, shall not 
Ibrget you, my amiable liostess ! Whenever I 
isecoUect the moDmnentof Frederick William I 
shall also remetnfoer thy kind treatment, thy 
pjeaaatit looks, and thy friendly words. 

^^ Shall we have war, gentlemen?" demand-* 
ed an oid landlord^ in Korlm, of the officers, my 
feUow tra'vellersi "I believe not" replkd the 
captain. '* I pray God this may prove true,*' 
, i^id the landlord, '^ I am not in the least afraid 
'^ of the Austrian hussars, but I certainly am of 
^' the Russian Cossacks. Gfti, what people they 
arc I*' ** But bow do you know them ?" Said 
the captain. " How ? Just as if they had never 
^ been in Korhn !*' '' N<^hing escapes these 
^sharifis! And at the same time they have 
'^sucb a fertile look, diat I cannot help trem* 
** Uing whenever I think on it !'* *' That is a 
" Russian Cossack !" Said the captain, points 
ing tome '^A Russian Cossack 1" exclaimed « 
the landlord, and at the same moment start- 
ing so that be struck the back of his head 
O' d against' 
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Ugainst the wall. We ail laughed^ and the 
landlord groaned. '^ You shall pay me a little 
'' dearer for ibis tricky gentlemen V said our 
host, taking the coffee pot out of the hands of 
the maid servant. 

r here saw an old castle which belonged to a 
robber. It is situated on a hill, and is on alt 
sides surrounded with deep trenches, which for- 
merly were filled with water. Here, in the lofty 
tower sat the mother and her daughter at their 
needle^ and viewed the country from the win- 
dow, while the husband and father, like a rapa- 
cious lion roved through the woods and fields in 
ijucst of plunder. *^ He ^omes, he comes," they 
ciy. The rattling draw bridges are let down, 
ii^ain they rjitile, and are Jigain raised. The 
Jobber is now safe in the embraces of his wife 
aud daughter^the plunder is displayed, and 
' the women shout for joy. The unfortunate tra-^ 
i^ellcrs who have that day fallen into the villain'^ 
power, are immured in a deep subterraneous 
dungeon, where darkness, and a corrupted air 
almost t»uspend respiration, and where they are 
welcomed by the clanking chains. Often has 
the unhappy father hastened to the broad sur- 
rounding moat, and raising his voice^ to the lofty 
towers, '^ Return me my son and take all that I 

possess. 
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possess. His mother, who might excite com- 
passion in the most oLdurdte bosom grieves day 
and night ; and his sorrowful bride weeps in- 
cessantly. Return to the mother her son> aoft ^ 
to the bride hel* bridegroom !" 

Cease fancy ! said I to myself, and gave a * 
few pence to a poor old man amt a lame boy 
who had shewn me the castle. It has beea 
long uninhabited, and begins to decay ! 

The cloth is^ already spread and this dinner ' 
is the forerunner of our separation. All my • 
fellow travellers, except the captain, go from 
h^nte to Stettin, which is not my road* VVc- 
shall probably never see one another again, and * 
to confess. the truth, this thought gives me no ' 
concern. 1 should not call providence bountiful^ . 
were I compelled to live continually with peo--^ 
pie who converse on no other subject but re- • 
views' and things of that kind. Even their* 
language is extraordinary, for though they do > 
not understand French they mix a number of 
Reach words in their conversation ; and these • 
Aey pronounce in the most uncouth manner. • 
Our company is augmented by a young man^- , 
who is the son of* a post- master, and is going to ' 
the university. The officers in jest, called ixie ' 
doctor. Uppa his hearing thUj he wished to 
' G^3 display ^v 
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display hiB learniDg to me, and asked me bow 
the Latin word '^ ratio'' was to be translated 
into German. He afterwards began to talk 
s|)>out the spirit of the dlfTerent languages, &c. 
It was really a pity that the master of arts had. 
already left us, otherwise he certainly would 
£oon have stopped his mouth. The officers did 
not like the learned youth, and endeavoured to 
make a fool of him upon every occasion. When 
we arrive;d here, he pulled out of his pocket an 
immense pair of spurs, and put them on the ta« 
ble. The officers who thought it somewhat 
singular, that a young man going to an univer* 
sity to study^ sliould carry spurs instead of hooka 
in his pockets, began to laugh. The French- 
ipan likewise ran with his glass, and viewed 
the spurs with the greatest attention. ' The 
laughter became louder. What do you find par- 
ticular in those spurs, demanded the captain ? 
'* Old acquaintance," replied the Frenchmaa 
perfectly serious, " I thought, af first sight, that 
" I had seen them before ; but now I recolleei 
" I have only seen them in the plates of Doa 
" Quixotte/' The officers laughed immoderately 
and the student grew angry. .After we had 
laughed our fill, the captain addressed me thus : 
" If you should ever publish your Journal, pray 

* ''Sir, 
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^ Sir, do not forget the spars V* '^ Do not fop- 
*' get the spurs !" cr?ed the rest of the officers, 
and I assured them that I would fulfil their re* 
quest. 

I must now mention the questions usual at 
the Prussian gates. At every town and village, 
be it ever so insignificant, travellers are stopped 
upon entering or leaving it, and interrogated. 
Who they are ? Whence they come ? Whi- 
they are going? Some travellers disposed 
to mirth, play tricks upon these occasions. They 
either give themselves ludicrous names, or dif* 
ferent ones at their entrance and departure^ 
which often gives rise to strange stories. For in- 
stance one calls himself Lucifer, another Mam- 
mon, a third styles himself at one gate Abraham, 
and at another Isaac. I had no inclination for 
jesting, and therefore the officers, my compa- 
nions^ desired me on such occasions to counter- 
feit sleep, that they might answer for me.-*-* 
Once they made me Mr. BarakomenewoiM, 
coming from mount Ararat; another time 
Aristides^ who was banished from Athens; 
then Alcibiades, who was goinj to Persia; aud 
mi last Doctor Pangloss. 
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Berlin, Jum 50, 1780^' 
YESTERDAY, my fricnds> I arrived at Bei^ 
iin^ and to day I have to iny great satisi'acdoB^ v 
Ttceived a ktter from you, which I have ex-** 
pected with so iao«h impatience^ The inteHU 
geiice, that you are all well hab relieved my 
mind, and made me easy, fiat why do yon grieve i 
This was not onr agree aient. If you will in future 
be so cruel to yoniselves and your friend^ who - 
in 'Spite of several thousand werste distance from ^ 
jou, always partakes in your momentary dis* 
quietudes, he will in retaliation grieve frua 
morning to night. My last letter to you waa 
from Stargard. We left that place at UMdnight. 
Besides the. captaka, I had two other fellow tm^ 
vdlers, an officer, oo the Tecruiting service, and « 
ft merchant, of Stargard* I had sat down belmd 
en my portmanteau, and was' nows^ able- to 
•Iretch my legs at my ease, and bad my pillow^ 
under my hea^. My back became straight 
again, the agitation of my blood ceased, the 
riuJuog' peat coack appeared to me like a lulling : 
cradle, and .while Icoasideied myself the hap« 
piest of mortals I fell asleep. I did not awake 
till I jeacbed the next station^ where we took 
coffee. . 
ty About 
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About forty miles from Berlin the captain left 
US. We took leave of one another as old ac- 
quatntasce^ and I was obliged to give him mj 
word that I would visit him in Konigsberg on 
my retarn if I passed through that town. '^ We 
'* must at least see one another once more in this 
^^ life/' said he^ shaking my hand " call upon 
** me and tell me then what you have seen in the 
world.'' *^ I certainly shall captainy and I wish 
" you your healthy in the mean time." We then 
parted. In the last night of my journey toward 
Berlin^ I began to consider what I should do 
there, and whom I should see.^ In the night 
the images of our imaginations have the strong- 
est animation, and thus I fancied that I saw 
the amiable A - ■ so clearly and distinctly 
meeting me^ with his pipe in his mouth, $nd 
calling oiH What do I see ? Is it you brother 
Kamsey ! Welcome to Berlin!" that I stretch- 
ed out my arms to embrace him ; but instead 
of my dear friend, who at this moment was so 
far distant from oie I had nearly embraced a 
drenched female, who was along with us in the 
carriage. '' But how did she come there ¥* 
That you shall hear. After sun set it began to 
rain, and the night was excessive dark. The 
coachsuddenly stopped.The guard who satby us, 

looke4 
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hdk^d Oft and 4pdtt« to^8on•bo€ly ; aft^r viliAch 
he&MresBed u»: ^' Oenl^einen iivill you permit 
an bonest womes to get mto the cdrrittge and 
fide to tbe next town. She is wet through sod 
through With the raia^ and' she is afraid it will 
OGcaeion her to be ill/' *' Is she handsome V^ 
asked the reermting oflleer. " It is too dart 
to see" replied the guard. '* WeM, k* her come 
^ in/' said the officer* The merchsint aad I^ 
had likewise so objection to k. The woman 
got into the coach and she was thoroughly 
aoaked^so diat we were obliged to rem dye &odi* 
her as far as we eocrld. The ofieer entei%d into 
<n>nTQrsation with hep, and she told him thal^- 
she had been married to a tailor^ had three 
children^ and loved her husband so much that: 
she wished ne¥er to part Ahma faim« She said'^ 
further^ tbett she had supped willi her tiocle^ t^ 
rich tradesman who dealt in jforeign goods^ and 
that she was going- heme on foot to enjoy tbe^ 
fineness of the evenings as there appeared no* 
probability of rain. Her unele had given her. 
a book,/' The life of IVenck/' in whic^ many 
wondei-fal eccurrencea tire related, every word^ 
ef which was true, and had really happened- 
Her uncle's daughter, a girl of nineteen, sat up 
a whole night to read this book^ and the 

nexlK 



to h«r ia a4»e«m. She seiieaitjed «o vidleritly 
that die awofce l>er fetheF> who raa with a light 
to see what was the mcutter^ 8cc. This is thd 
story of the wet woffian. Bot it occurred to my 
mind, '^ Supposing I should not find him in Ber- 
lin," andat the'same moment a chaise pa«9ed us, 
I could wiarcely forbear calUng 6ut *' Stop ! It 
'^ is oertainly he !" '' It k certainly he^ thought 
''' h Farewel my dear friend ! A good journey 
*' to oar country ! You will there see those wh6 
" are so dear to me. You will see them/ but not 
^* be able to tell fhem any thing abowtme !" Iii 
the mean time we reached the station. I en- 
quired ioi^aediately of the poet-master, '* who 
*^ was in the chaise ?'* '^ A Russian merchant 
•*' firDm Riga/' replied he ; I could ha^'e caper- 
ed for joy at hearkig that it was not A—, 

At some distance from Berlin commences a 
noble avenue of thesnut trees, and the road be-^ 
comes better and cleaner. I catmol judge about- 
the view of Berlin, the incessant rain prevent?* 
ing iBy seeing it at k distadt^« At the gate of 
Berlin we were stopped. A seijeant <|»praach6d' 
the coaeh and asked who are you ? Whence- 
do you cottiel Why do you eome to Berlin? 
Wheife do you intend to live? Shall you 

stay 
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•tay long her^ t Whither do you "go frook 
hence f I hadlo answer all these qnestions. 

A noble city> cried I^ as we drove through 
. Ihe spacious streets. The coach stopped at, the 
post-office, and 1 enquired particularly of the 
clerk, where A lived ? 'f. Why," re- 
plied he, with a coolness which was a complete 
contrast to my impatience, '^ he is no longer 
'' here." '' He is not here?" '' No, Sir," re- 
plied he, and continued to arrange the letters. 
'' But where is he ?" *' He has setoff for Frank- 
*' fort on the Mayne ; go to your pastor, he will 
" be able to inform you more about him than I 
" can." ^' This is hard," said I, throwing my- 
self in a chair and holding my hand to my fore- 
head. The Qlerk viewed me with a smile. 
'' You probably thought to find him here ?" said 
he. " Yes, Sir, I thought so, but am disap- 
*' pointed !" With these words 1 started up and 
was going. ^' Stop a moment. Sir," said the 
clerk, " we must first search your port- 
manteau." 

My portmanteau was accordingly brought and 
searched : i^fter having given the searcher two 
shillings, I took a guide to the hotel, the King 
€f England. A soldier carried my things 

while 
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whil^I followed;^ musing thus; so to complete' 
mj vexation, he must just set off at the moment 
of my arrival. It was therefore only a dream 
ivben I imagined that I should see him here and 
liV'hat I should say to him. It is painful to dc-* 
ceive oneself in this manner* 

^' I am sorry. Sir** said Mr. Bium, the landlord 
at the King of England m the Brudcrstrassc, 
'^ I am sorry I have no room, all the apartments 
in my house are occupied. I suppose j'ou know 
Sir, that the king has visitors; his sister, the con- 
sort of the Stadiholder is here. There will now be 
nothing but gaiety in Berlin^ and many of the 
iiobilit3' have already arrived here for that pur- 
pose. Would you believe it. Sir 1 I have to-day 
already refused to receive at least ten foreign 
gentlemen.'' ^' And what then Mr. Blum?"— 
'^ You come from Russia i Yes from llussia, 
what then? Things wear a warlike aspect with 
you?** " Yes Mr. Blum, we are at war.— 
Then all I can do is — ^"Stop Sir, just this moment 
a room is at liberty, and you may have it. How 
do theTurks go on :'* '^ Will you be kind enough 
to shew me the room and-afterivards !f you please" 
" Very well, very well, come with me." He 
then conducted me to a smaU apartment, with 
only one Avindow^ *' Is it not very neat : is it not 
VOL. !• H very 
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Tciy genteel ?" '' I am contended with it Mt. 
Blum/' Soon aifter the barber came, iTieti the 
hairdresser, and Mr. Blum never left me, bat 
I(ept talking incessantly, and ait last be even 
thought proper to tell me what they were doing 
in Russia. '^ Mr. Blum, said I, this must cer- 
tainly have been told you on the first of April, 
eitiier old or new :£tyle.*' *' How Sir?" Asyoa 
pleasCj I replied took my stick, shook Mr. Blum 
bj the hand and went out. 

Man is created for social life, for friendship. 
This tmth I felt powerfully in my heart, as I 
went to D — -. How much did I desire to find 
in him some of those amiable qualities of our 

A . How much did 1 wish lo esteeui him 

and to converse with him f.o . the fulness of a 
friendly and sincere heart. 1 ttiunk heaven, I 
found what I wished. I found D — ~, to be an 
amiable, good hearted and upright man. He 

loves his country, so do I: he loves A , and 

I love him also ; he is of an open disposition, so 
am I ; was it possible that W6 should not soon 
become intimately acquainted?- We chatted till 
the evening, when he accompanied me horne^ 

^^^e were hardly in the street, before I was 
obliged to hold ray nose, on account of theia* 
tolerable stench from the filth of every kinditbat 

i> 
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is tlirown into the kennels; why are "they not 
cleansed i or have the people of Berlin no smell i 
D took me to the Linden walk, which is cer- 
tainly a noble promenade; in the middle are 
avenues for walking and on each side is a paved 
road. The atmosphere iseitherpurer here or the 
foulness of the air is corrected by the exhala- 
tions from the Linden trees. I at least perceived 
here not theleast disagreeable smdl. Tlie houses 
are not so high as some in Petersburgh^ butthey 
are very handsome. A great number of people 
were walking in the avenues^ which are about 
1000 paces in length, we went several times up 
and down them, after which my countryman 
conducted me to the hotel. I had scarcely sat 
down in my apartment to drink tea before 
Mr. Blum appeared with a paper. ''You must 
reply to this" said he, giving me the paper. I 
observed on it the same questions which had 
been put to me at the gate, with the addition vt 
one only, viz. through which gate I had entered 
the town? These questions were printed, and I 
wrote the answer down beneath each. " This- 
goes to the police office," said Mr. Bhim, " and 
there it will be investigated, whether you made 
the same replies at the gate as you have written 

down 
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down her«. Your arriyal will th^n beannoim^td 
in the newspapers/' 

This morning I walked in company with 

D through the town. Berlin in respect 

to the regularity of its streets and the magnifi- 
cence of its b.iildings, is certainly one of the 
most elegant towns in Europe. The large squ.ires 
as fFif/utm-square, the Place dc Gens (Tarmes, 
the />(i/^;i/i(>/' square, contribute greatly to the 
embellishment of the cit}'. In the first are four 
marb!(? statues of the celebrated Prussian gene- 
rals, Schwt'rin, Keit/i, lyinterfdd and ScidUtz. 

Schzcerin holds in his hand the standard,, 
nith which he rushed amona: the enemv at the 
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hiojKly battle of • Praguc,^it the same time 
callmg out to his regiment, "my lads folIovT 
me !" fie died the death of ^ he^o and the^king 
lamented his loss more than the slaughter of 
20,000 men. When Frederic took Keith into 
Jiis service, he said, " I have made an important 
acquisition." Frederic knew mankind well, 
Keith rendered him essential services. It is said 
that Count Peter Alexandrowitsch Romanzow 
is like Winterfeld. I never had the pleasure 
of seeing our Trans-Danubian hero, and there- 
fore was not capable of judging whether the 
marble statue of Winterfeld resembles faim or 

not. 
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Hot. ' SeidKtz, a bold and courageons soldier, inw 
Frederic's favorite, yet amidst the praises which 
his services so justly merit, he is reproached 
with failings, wliich it is asserted were the occasion 
of his premature death. He expired not in the^ 
field of honor, but on a painful sick bed, and 
the king mourned, as for the loss of his fa- 
vorite. In thi* manner Frederic wished to 
transmit to posterity the memory of his generals. 
The youthful warrior at the sight of these sta- 
tues feels a wish to emulate the heroes, that 
he likewise may once live in the memory of 
posterity. I myself love to view the monuments 
of illustrious men, and thus with delight recal 
to my mind their noble deeds. On the Low^ 
Bridge, across the Spree^ stands the bronze sta- 
tue of Frederic William tije great. When the 
Jlussians were here, some soldiers for pastime 
sti'ttck this St itue with their sabres. I was still 
ftbewn the marks which they had made, and the 
sight of which occasions to the people of Berlin 
not the most pleasing recollections. We went 
next to th^ royal library which is very grand 
and extensive, but that is the whole I can say re* 
specting it. An excellent anatomical work with 
T^resentations of every part of the human body 
ftruck me particularly. The lale king gave 700 
ui doUari 
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dollars for it. Here are also several, orienlal 

J^'l.SS. which however I viewed but slighriy.— 
I was shewn also a German manuscript of Lu- 
ther^ but I wa$ not able to tinderstand mbch of 
it; having never before seen manuscripts of 
that age. It is forbidden to lend any books out 
of the library^ however a person that is well 
known^ bjr a present to the librarian, may pro- 
cure that indulgence. In this manner D 
took Nicolai's description of Berlin home 
with him. This book I wished particularly to 
see. The present librarian is Dr. Bie$lcr, who 
resides also in this extensive building. 

The Company at Mr. Blum's table consisted 
of thirty perspns, officers, foreign and native 
merchants, togeihtr with several opulent Saxon 
Barons, who had arrived at Berlin to be present at 
the festivities. Preparations are every where 

'making for the reception of the Princess of 
Orange, who is to come hither the day after to- 
morrow, with the King, from Patsdam'. This 
|ind the robbery of the post near Oranienburgf 

^ engross tlie whole conversation at present. 

A ftcrd in nc F, t). brought me a letter from you my 
friends, and an hour afterwards we went to the 
Park. Itextends from Berlin to Charlottenburg^ 
and contains several avenues. Some of these run 

length- 
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Vogthwise^ some^from side to 9id^ ^ni} otbei9 
in a zig-zag direction^ intersecting each other* 
tVhat a delightful scene of recreation I J soughf 
for a long time the walk of which A. once wrote 
to me as follows.-— ^^ I have found in the Park a, 
long avenue which consists of old fir trees* 
Their gloomy and unchangeable verdure fill the 
mind with a certain awe. I shfiU never forge^j 
the morning when strolling alone through the 
Park^ I paused suddenly in this walk over*^ 
powered by my imagination^ which as you know 
is fond of the obscure. The mild lastre of the, 
morning sun had accompanied me to this spot^^ 
but here I was left in almost total darkness,. 
I raised my eyes and beheld before me this oh- 
scure path. At the farther end of it only glim*/ 
mered the light of day. I stood motionless and 
viewed it for a long time. At length this reflec- 
tion occurred to my mind :*— Is not, -thought. I, 
is not this obscurity a perfect representation of, 
thy state, when separated from the body thou 
shalt pass the unknown bourn ? This thought 
operated so powerfully within me, that I al- 
ready imagined myself hastening to the dis- 
tant light hberated from this earthly burthen, 
since that time whenever I gp to the. Park, , 
I* constantly visit this .avenue^ and there I 

often 



4lttn thtiAof yooy^ Amiabte entbasTast? X' 
Aougfat also of thee as t approached this 
walk, and possibly Tstbod on the very spet 
ffbere thou recoHcrtedst me.— Possibly thou 
nayBt stand tiiere agaiii^ but whea I am far^ far 
distant from thee. 

There are many coffee-houses in the Park*. 
Wc went into one of them being thirsty and 
dhink some ale, which however did' not in the 
teestsurt my taste. 

The garden of Prince Ferdinand i&open to all 
#cll dressed^jjeople. We entered it from the 
Park. However, I would not accept of a thou- 
sand such gardens in exchange for one Park. 
The Prince was walking in it and answered our 
Itspeots to him with a sullen air. 

Juljf 1. 
After having this morning waited on Mr. M.— 
to whom I had a letter from Mosicow, I pro^ 
ceeded to the well known author and bookseller 
Jfieolai ; he livies ip the Brud€rstra$se. He re* 
ceived me with such uui^ifected civility as I did 
not expect from a German bookseller or man of 
tetters. '' We know you in Russia said I to him 
^ and that the literature of Germany is in no- 
f^fOall degree indebted to you fox its improve* 

mcBt 
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^ oieDt. I have therefore on my arrival In BeiUnf 
'' hastened to see the friend o( Lemtj^g aa4 of; 
'' Mendek&ahnr—^' I thank you?' replied he. 
smiling, and made me sit down upon the sofa^ , 
It is natural to converse with a traveller about 
travelling. Thus when Nicolai found th^t I- 
intended to go to Switzerland, he en(ertained me^ 
with a description of the beauties of that extra-* 
ordinary country, having some years sincCj^been 
there himself; but I changed the discourse to; 
Jesuitism. 

I must inform you, that some tiuie ago it be*-^ 
gan to be asserted in Germany, or more pro-^ 
pcrly in Berlin, (and first by Nicolai,) both in« 
convei:sation and publications, that there. stjllj 
existed secret Jesuitical agents who are nsin^ 
every exertion to enslave Europe again : that. 
C^gliostro, and others of that class, were emis<^ 
saries of the Jesuits, who have been sent intqi 
different parts of the world, for the purpose o^ 
dazzling credulous people by great promises,; 
thus to make them subservient to the private^ 
views of the Jesuitical chiefs, &c. 8cc* ^Ptou^ 
this time masked Jesuits 4iAve been sought for 
amongst men learned and unlearned, clergymen 
and soldiers. Things of a Jesuitical tendency 
have eten been smelt in the work» of vafiotis au- 
thors.* 
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llhon'. A A^adfof war commenced; and ttie 
monthly journal published at Berlin, by Gcdikt 
•nd Biesttr, was. the field of combat for the 
^oontending parties ; afterwards Catholicism was 
Slended with Jesuitism, and it was then demon* 
atrated that one or other learned protestant was a 
aecret Catholic, and the public was put on its 
guard against the designs of those dangerous 
perscBS. Those who were here hinted at 
became angry, shewed their resentment, and 
declared that the people in Berlin were dream- 
ing ; and- this state of things continues to the 
present moment. On this subject Nicolat ex« 
jnrested himself as follows : ** It is notorious diat 
ihe •Fesmts had connections every where and 
«ven their own banks and banlsers. Notwlth- 
afeanding'tbeir Sbciety was externally subject to 
Ac Pope, their designs were secret, and only 
Known m the fnteritor of the order. Could not 
the Pope when dissolving the ord'er,have entire- 
ly annrhilated it ? Was it m his power to pre- 
Tail upon the chiefs or the guardians of their 
iecrets, to abandon their designs I Are aH those 
aecret channels which they employed stopped f 
HaTe their banks ceased? I have only stated 
probabilities, and btended merely to turn the 
public attention to this subject. Ic appeared as if 

wy 



my hjpotlieiiis cotfld explain many Btraage «p* 
])earances of the present times. But with regard 
to Catholicism, every Protestant has reason to 
wish it may not extend any further^ We are ca- 
pable, thank God, of judging of every thing we 
can use our reason ; but the spirit of Catholicism 
bUows not even libeity of thought aud shackles- 
reason. In reading the works of the Germans^ 
yon must ceftainlj^ perceive a vast difference be* 
tween those written in Protestant countries, and 
those in Catholic provinces. Which are the 
most enlightened?"—^' This is all very well, said 
I, but why write with siveb animosity against 
respectable men, merely because they .doubt the 
existence of secret Jesuits, and will not believe 
that the Catholics can be dangerous to the Pro« 
testants i To tell the truth, I have not read 
without displeasure,, the answer .of Dr. Biester 
to Garve, who undoubtedly is one of your first 
rate philosophers, and has explained his opinions 
with the utmost modesty." '* But Garve has 
changed some of his ideas upon this subject^ 
and we are now on the best terms* We must 
not believe that ifbe Caiiioli^s h^ oeased to 
onake proselytes. The maoiim of their jahurch ds 
Icnown to be, that out of it thereisnoiidlyatieA 
And they endeavour consequently from the 

principle 
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jprinciple of humanity to extend the dominlom 
of tbeir cliurch. In short, precaution waa 
necessary. For the jest, every one must an- 
swer for himself. If some have gone too far. 
It is not my fault. But it is also true that 
many si falsehood has been advanced against 
us, for which Stark and his associates have 
their reasons.* It is likewise possible, that 
the cause which commenced with the best of 
views, may produce some bad consequences; 
but if more good than harm result from it, 
it must be a good cause." 

To-morrow Nicolai goes to a bathing place. 
" Travelling is a medicine for me," said he. After 
I had given him niy card I wished him a good 
journey, and he dismissed me with the same po- 
liteness as he received me. I am very sorry that 
he goes away because 1 wished much tohave con- 
•versed with him upon many subjects in his leisure 
moments. I certainly confess my heart can never 
call that a good spirit in which these Berlin gen- 

^ tleuien 

* Dr. Stark if cteaplaia to the Landgrsfe ofHcfte Dam- 

fttadt. He had been denounced by the vrntcra of Betlm, as 
a aecret Catholic^ a Jesuit and Enthusiast. He instituted 
a piosecution against the Editor of the Berlin Monthly 
Journal, but losing his cause, lie wrote a large volume 
against his accuiers* 
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tfemcn write. Where is toleratbn to be found 
wben even [^iIos<>phers^ the illuminators of the 
age as they term themselves^ display such ani- 
mosity against those who think otherwise than 
they do? He is, according to my opinion, the 
true philosoj^her, who lives in peace with every ' 
one, and even loves those who think dif- 
ferent from himself. It in a duty to remark the 
errors of human reason with a noble zeal ; but 
far be all resentment. Tell the man he errs, 
and hpw ; but do not rail against his heart, and. 
deny that he possesses any understanding. Oh, 
men ! men ! under what pretext do you torment 
each other, X^iraff r isone^of thosewhom the JBer- 
lin writers ridicule on every ocpasion,and he is, 
according to them, if m)t a Jesuit, at least a fana- 
tic. I am no follower pf Lavater, and differ from 
him on many subjects, however, I am convinced 
that his physiognomical fragments will be read, 
when it has been long forgotten that such a 
man as the Rev. Dr. Biester ever existed. 

The exterior of Nicolai is not very prepossess- 
ing, however there is something in it which 
commands respect; he is tall, meagre, and of a 
dark complexion. Lavater says of him in his 
physiognomy, that his high forehead discovers 
much acuteness. 
VOL.1. > With 



With Mr. Blum lodges also a young Svvedish 
merchant. To-day, while we were at dinner^ 
tb^ Swedish Charge des Affaires came aiMl 
called him out. After five minutes slMeDee 
our Swede returned with a cheerful smile^ 
and informed the whole company, that the 
Swedes had gained an advantage over the Rus* 
sians. The Danish Charge des Affaires^ who 
wais dining with us, rallied him for his patriotic 
zeal. The Prussian officers desired to be in- 
formed of the particulars of the affair,- but the 
Swede did not know them himself. '' How then 
*' can we place any confidence in }'our narr|i« 
*' tive ?" said the Dane,* *' we will wait for 
'*^^the confirmation." *' What confirmation?" 
cried th£ Swede, I pledge myself fur the truth of 
it. The Dane laughed, and the Swede flew into 
a passion. Mr. Blum, meantime, came tq me» 
and earnestly begged me not to interfere in the 
conversation. . " Why should you mix in ^ ?'* 
said he, '* do you not see that the Swede is ex«> 
tremely passionate. God save mei If any 
'^ thing should happen between tbem In my 
'' house !" I assured him 4be dispute should im^ 
go so far. After dinner, bowev^r, I could re* 
frain no longer, but went to the Swede, and 

entered 
• In die sequel it '^ctuallf proved t« be a false report* 
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entered into conversalton with him. Mr. Btam 
iiniiiediately flew to U3, and looking alternately 
at me and the Swede, held himself in readine;JS 
to extinguish the fire U|>on its first appearance. 
But we remained perfectly peaceable ; theSv ede 
having been in Russia knew by my dress tiiat 
I was a Russian. He told us, that at the cotn« 
mencement of the war he had been sent away 
from Petersburgh, otherwise he should have 
liked to remain there. Do you cc^mplain of 
your king, replied I, i^ho declared war against Ud 
witiiOQt any Just cause i 

Mr. Blum pulled me by the coat ; he was afraid 
that I should affront the Swede, but the latter 
«aid smiling: kings seldom act according to 
those rules which regulate the conduct of prl- 
Ttite individuals. '* So says Frederic/* muttered 
a Prussian major, who was still sitting at the 
table. At that moment D. came to me and Mr, 
Bium wais heartily glad to see me going to my 
Toom, being apprehensive of ^ duel. 

After dinner I went to the garrison church to 
gee th^ monuments of celebrated warriors.— 
There lies JSWsl^, together witli Schwerin, and 
fVinterf'eld. Do you know the end of the ami- 
able Kieist,the immortal bard of Spring,the hero 
mtd the patriot* In the year 1759r, at the ob- 
I »tiaa{e 
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stinate battle of KumuTsdorfhe cornmanded a 
batallion, took three batteries, and led his sol- 
diers towards the fourth under the most tre- 
mendous fire of artillery. He lost two fingers 
from his right hxind. He took his sword ia his 
left. A ball crushed his shoulder, he again took 
his s»vord in his right hand. But at the mo- 
ment, when the gallant Klcist was mounting 
the enemy's battery, a ball crushed his foot. He 
fell, crying out to his soldiers : my lads do not 
abandon your king ! The Cossacks came up, 
stripped him, and thr^w him into a ditch. It will 
scarcely be credited, but even at this moment 
he laughed heartily at the singular physiognomy 
and awkwardness of a Cossack, who was stripping 
him. He at length fell asleep through fatigue, 
and slept as sound as if he was in his own tent. 
In the night he was found by the Russian hus- 
aais. They carried him to a dry place, and 
laid him on some straw before a fire^ covered 
him with their cloaks ahd one of ibem even put 
some dollars into hi^ hand. But as he would 
not accept of this present the hussar threw them 
ungrily upon the cloak and rode off with his 
comrades. Towards morning Kleistsaw one of 
our officers. Baron Budberg, and told him his 
name and rank, upon which the Baron instantly 

ordered 
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ordered him to be conveyed to Frankfort, whei 
his wounds were dressed,- Here he converse^ 
quite cheerftiHy with the philosopher Baumgar-^^ 
ten, some other learned men, and bur officers, 
who visited bim. In a few days he died with 
the fortitude of a stoic. All our officers at 
Frankfort attended his funeral. One of them 
observing there was no sword on the coffin, in- 
stantly placed his own upon it, saying, such a 
gallant officer shall not be interred without a 
sword. Kleist is one of my favourite poets. 
The spring would not have such charms for me> 
if Kleist and Thompson had not so admirably 
described its beauties. 

Jufy €• 

This morning the iing arrived here with his 
sister the Princess of Change. You cannot 
imagine with what pomp they were received. 
All .the citizens were under arms, and no a^my 
of magpyes could exhibit a greater variety 6f 
colours than their line. The oaly difference be- 
tween the officers^ and the privates was that the 
queues of the former were tied higher. The 
brandy bottle went briskly round whilst they 
were waiting for thePrinxress, and some of their 
heads already began to come ia conUtct with 
i & - * each 
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each other. The officers ^ent about and-ex* 
horted their fellow citizens to support their arma 
properly. " OF course^ of course, cried tlie lat- 
ter, we will take care not to fall upon our noses*." 
Jt was impossible to help laughing at this farce. 
The merchants dressed in a scarlet uniform, weijkt 
;under the command of a banker, to meet the Prin- 
cess. And for the pleasure of laughing at the citi- 
zens of Berlin, &c. and of seeing the Princess with ' 
her brother the king of Prussia, I got perfectly 
vet through. The fetes and diversions bow 
commence, and they will probably be followed 
by a wedding. I ana now going to the play. 

Ttn o'clock at Height. 

It is a long time since I have been so agree- 
ably surprized as to-n'ght at the play, where 
Koizebuc's Misanthropy and Repentance* was 
performed. The plot of the piece is as follows : 
Baron Meinau, a man thirty years of age 
marries Eulalia, who is but fifteen. They live 
several years happily together. £ul alia respects 
her husband as a sensible man,^ and he on the 
oilier hand exerts himself to please her. But 
he is suddenly deprived by an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance of half his property. He is now 

obliged 

* An English translation of this play has appeared un- 
ikr the title vf/i^^/ra*^^. ^ T. 
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obliged to retreneh his expences. Tbl« neif 
manner of livings of conrse^ is not vciy agree- 
able to Eulalia. About this time a young man^ 
who is indebted to the Baron for all he possesfieii, 
endea vol's to gain the affections of £ulali^. And 
.bj what means f Neither by being uncommon- 
. }y handsome nor through extraordinary uuder- 
standings not by being a pattern of virtoe^bui be- 
cause he serves every female caprice^ anticipates 
every wish^ even before it is formed^ flatters her 
. and endeavours to procure her every kind of 
. pleasure. An inclination to constancy must not 
.be expected in the heart of a youthful female.. 
■ Ijove for this youth stifles in Eulalia's heart 
her love for her husband, and blinds her to such 
a degree^ihatshe forgets virtue, her husband and 
.children, and elopes with her seducer. This 
. stroke was quit^ unexpected by Meinau. He 
'leaves his house, curses mankind, avoids them, 
and* roves without aim or purpose from one 
. country to another. After having satisfied his 
passion the inconstant youth abandons Eulalia. 
Her eyes are now opened. She feels the hor- 
rors of her situation, and all the shame and 
. niisfortune of her dereliction of virtue. At length, 
vnder the assumed name of Mrs. Miiller^ she 
enters as housekeeper into the service of the 

Countess 



fSomntes^ of Winitnet, and Kves In tlie comitrjv 
in a continual solitude ami incessant grief.'-**-^ 
. Soffietii»es she seeks relief from action* of 
j/ mient benevolence. Chance eondnctft Baron 
Meinaa V» the same village. He resides 
tilere for some tkne, living in the woods> react* 
ing Zimmtrmann am Soikwde, and execrating 
every hmnan being. Here the piece com- 
nences. Coant and Countess Wintersee arrive 
in the cocmtrj. BeronHorst the Countesses bro- 
tfaer^ who accompanies them falb in love 
vrith Mrs: Mailer^ and discloses his passron to 
bis sister. The Countess is fond of her house- 
keeper, and as she knows that the is not of a low 
family, «he doei^ not oppose her brother's incli- 
nation, bat even nndertajces to open the matter 
to Mrs. MiUler. Eulalia then relates her his- 
fwy to theCou«tes9. ^' You wBl probably de«- 
^ pise me/^says she, " the justice of heaven re- 
•* quires a sacrifice from sincere xsepentance, I 
V *' offer it by voluntarily destroying the good opi- 
** nion you may entertain of my heart.'* But 
At Countess embraces her, and asfwires her of 
her friendship. In the mean time Meinaii has 
a» opportunity of rendering Count Wintersee 
a«i.€8setttial service. The latter is in danger of 
drowakif ^ and Meinan daten him; The Count 

send* 
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sends hU brotlier^iD-law to iavite bitn to bi§ 
house. Baron Horst discovers ia the bennit au 
old friend, and entreats hiin to relate what had 
happened to hioa since their parting. He also 
makes him promise to visit the Count. Meinau 
comes, sees Euialia and instantly falls back- 
wai-d against the door. Euialia faints, and with 
this sc^ne ends the fourth act. Horst now 
lining that Euialia is the wife of his friend^ 
considers it his duty to unite them again. Eu- 
ialia requests him to desire her husband's per* 
missfon to go home and see her children. Mei- 
nau at first will notbearof living with her agaiiu 
'^ A woman," says he, ^' who can once betray 
^' her husband, may betray him again ; and 
'^ what will the world say of me if I should again 
^' appfear in her company?" He at length re- 
sol ves4o. see Euialia for the last time, and then 
to go with his children, for whom he had sent 
fr9mtown,to a place, where it will be impossible 
to meet again with his unfaithful, but still ten* 
derly beloved wife. Euialia comes. Nothing 
can be more exquisitely tender than this scene* 
Meinau becomes irresolute. '^Villain ! thou bast 
'^ seduced an angel," he says, recollecting her 
seducer. Euialia desires no reconciliation. She 
considers herself not worthy of such a hqsband* 

But 
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But at the very moment^ when they are bidding 
each other f^pirewel for ever, the children come 
and throw themselves into the arms of their pa- 
rents. Meinaii pierced to hi» inmost soul, for- 
gives Euhilia. She fails, sobbing, into the ex- 
tended arms of her husband -*and the curtain 
drops. No phiy ever left sweeter impressions on 
my mind than this. I will not maintain that it is 
above all criticism. It appears, for instanoe, 
rather sbgular, that Horst after having learned 
the history of his friend, desires bis good offices 
with Mrs. MUlIer. fiut it possesses so much 
that is moving and excellent, that the spectator 
forgets to criticise. Mr. Fleck supported the 
part of Meinau with such feeling, that every 
word reached the heart. I, mt least, never saw 
his equal. He combines great natural and ac- 
quired talents. Mrs. Vnttlmann represented. 
Eulalia in a- manner extremely moving. Through* 
out her performance prevails a certain tender 
melancholy, which alone is sufBcient to interest 
the spectator. It is impossible to refrain 
from tears, when, after having opened her 
heart to the Countess, she throws herself at her 
feet, exclaiming, ** do not turn me out of doors'!** 
ftnd fdao when she comes io bid adieu, for ever>. 
Id ber faii^and. 

I 
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I do aot think tibe Germans would trer hare 
had sach performers^ if they had not had dra- 
matic writers like Lemng, G^h^, SchiileTf &c« 
who give such accarate represeotations of man, 
copyiag all the fine traits of his oharacter^ with* 
out aoy superfluous decoratioo or French frip* 
perj« which, to a man of pore unsophisticated 
taste, is intolerable. When I read the works of 
the immortal Shakespear and the best Germaa 
dramatic authors, I have a clear conceptbn how 
the actor ought to pt^rform his part, but when I 
read French tragedy, I am generally at a loss tf» 
discover, how the performer can act well, or so 
as to excite emotion. When I left the theatre 
I wiped off the last sweet tear afterl got into the 
street. Believe Die my friends! I consider this 
evening one of the happiest in my life. Let aay 
one still tell n^ the fine arts have no infiuenee 
over our happiness i No ! I ^hall always blest 
the effects of them, as long as a heart tfaiiobir 
in this breast, and as long as tbatteart possesses 
sensibility. 

Jul^ A. 
Yesterday morning.at disc o'clock I. set offoa 
horseback to Potsdam, Nothing can be so te* 
dioas as this road. It is every whej;ea deep saad^ 

and 
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and not a striking or pleasing object relieve the 
eye. But the view of Potsdam and particularly 
of Sam Sottci is exceedingly beautiful. We 
put up at a certain inn out of the town> and after 
hiiving rested a little and ordered dinner, we 
proceeded to the town. At the gate our names 
were taken down, but they are not so strict as 
formerly with regard to the other questions and 
examinations. The late king, who lived in 
Potsdam required the most minute account 
of all who arrived in the town. The* guards 
were exercising on the parade, opposite the 
palace. which issurrounfltd with columns in the 
Koman style. The view of the palace from the 
garden is splendid.- The town is throughout 
well built, the street called the Roman-street, 
contains the most magnificent edifices, wiiich 
have partly been constructed after the models 
of the handvsoniest palaces of Rome. The 
late king built houses at his own expence, and 
then gave them away. These noble structures 
now stand empty, or are inhabited by soldiers. 
The number of the inhabitants of Potsdam is 
not very great. The cause is U)e absence of the 
court, aB the present kitig prefers Chariot ten- 
hurg. Might he not dislike Potsdam on account 
0/ iiis havings when Prince Royal, suffered 
. . muck 
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much mortification here? Would you believe 
that you can hire a whole house of two stories 
for fijfty rubles per annum^ and yet they remain 
empty. Cartouch-boxes, soldiers' waistcoats^ &c. 
are seen 4ianging at the doors of the largest 
houses. In shorty Potsdam resembles a town 
deserted by the inhabitants upon hearing of 
the approach of an enemy, and where only 
the garrison remain to defend it. This emp^ 
tiness is. very melancholy and discoiiraging. In 
Potsdam is a Russian church, which is taken care 
of by an old Russian soldier, who has lived hare 
ever since the reign of the empress Anna. We had 
some trouble to find hini. The infirm old man 
was sitting in a large arm^-chair \ and when he 
heard that we were Russians, he extended his 
arms towards us, exclaiming, with a trembling 
voice : God be thanked ! God be thanked ! He 
at first attempted to speak Russian, but it was 
with difficulty we could understand each other. 
We were obliged to repeat almost every word ; 
but he did not understand the least of what I 
and my friend spoke together, and would scarcely 
believe that We were speaking Russian. *' I think" 
said he, " that the language must be greatly al- 
'tered in Russia, or possibly I may have forgotten 
it.** We replied, " that both might be the case.'* 
VOL. i. ^ He 
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He then said, ♦* come into the church » we %ai 
pray together, though it is no holiday.*' The 
old man could scarcely walk thither. My soul 
was filled with reverence, when the doors of the 
•church were opened,* where the profoundest si- 
lence has prevailed, and which is only now and 
then interrupted by the weak sighs^ and feeble 
voice of the old man's supplications. H^ comes 
hither every Sunday to read in the sacred vo- 
lume, and to prepare himself for eternity. 
Every thing was perfectly clean. The vessels 
and books 'belonging to the church are pre- 
served in a box, which the old man sometimes 
examines with prayer. " I am often distressed 
from my soul" said he, '' when I ^ink that after 
my death, which certainly canhot be very distant, 
nobody will take care jof this church.'* , We 
remained above an hou^: in this sacred place, and 
then took leave of the venerable- man, wiping 
him an happy end. 

After dinner we rode to Sans Souci, This 
palace is situated on a hill, which overlooks the 
town and the adjacent country. What an ex- 
quisite picture ! Here lived Frederick.., not thte 
king, but the philosopher.. .neither a stoic ndr 
cynic, but a jaiilosopher who loved pleasure, and 
knew, how to find it in the fine arts and the 

sciences. 
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sciences. He here wished to combine simplicity' 
with magnificence. The house is small and low,, 
but whoever views h must confess it to be ad- 
nairable. The interior decorations of the rooms 
zee elegant^ and tastefiiU In the round marble 
hall the order of thei columns, the paintings, and 
the floor, are particularly worthy of notice. The 
rooBis where the king entertained himself with 
philosophers, as well dead as living, are wain- 
scotted with cedar. We descended .from the 
enunence on turf $teps, which are formed with 
§uch skill as to appear from the bottom like a 
green hiUi inta the garden, which is e^^trcmely 
beautiful, and is decorated with marble figures 
and groups. Here Frederick walked with his 
Voltaire and D'Aiembert. Where art thou now ? 
thought I... a fathom of earth contains thy ashes. 
Thy favourite residence, in beautifyihg which 
thou -employedst the ablest artists, is naw de- 
serted and forsaken ! ...We went from the garden 
into the park, wh^re, to the left of the principal 
avenue, is observed the Japan house, Further on, 
beyond the stone bridge, on each side are beau- 
tiful temples. We then saw the new palace which 
Frederick built with truly royal magmficence.'.*. 
The interior exceeds the exterior in splendor, 
and the spectator is equally astonished with the 
k2 richness 
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richness of the decoration, as with the exquisite 
taste which every where prevails. This palace 
cost the king above six millions of dollars. But 

^ unfortunately I was unable to view this noble 
monument of architecture with sufficient atten- 
tion. My blood was feverish. I had the head- 
ache> and was scarcely able to stand upright. 
We therefore left Sans Souci^ and rode back to 
^ the inn where we had dined, for the ptirpose of 
resting k little. 

It drew towards evening, and we were obliged 
to think of returning ...a glass of wine and v^ter 
had refreshed me. We took the rcfed to Berlin 
by way of Charlottenhurg^ because I wished to see 
that town. My friend had never been this way 

' before, but every body assured us it was impos- 
sible tp miss the road. 

- The farther we went, the worse I grew. J got 
off my horse at least half a dozen times, to rest 
myself on the grass. At last the night "overtook 
us in an extensive wood; and I now became so 
weak that I could neither ride nor walk any far- 
ther. I lay down with my eyes shut, as if half 
dead, beneath a tree. Profound silence prevailed - 
in the wood. My friend stood beside me, -and 
held both horses* considering what he should' do 
with me. At last, he concluded to feave me, to 

seek 



seek some villdge itt the neighbourhood^ where 
he might J>rocure a carriage to convey mt to 
Berlin. But how was I to remain alone, ^nd so 
-weak, in a wood, at night I If people were «to 
^ find me in this situation what would they think ? 
"What might they not do with me ? I carried my 
whole property with me ; and how, if they were 
to rob me ? In short, I entreated my companioii 
not to leave me. Thus above an hour passed 
away. I then rose^ pressed my dear friend's hand, 
and assured him I was much better. We walked 
a quarter 6f a mile, and then mounted our horses 
again. An insupportable thirst tormented mej 
and I would with pleasure have given ^he half of 
the contents of my purse for a glass of water We 
were still some distance from Chaloftenburg, ' We 
several times imagined we saw it 5 we rode further, 
iand saw nothing but woods and darkness. At 
length we arrived there>and I swallowed a glass of 
cold water with, greater eagerness than ever I did 
before in my life. We were yet four miles from 
Berlin 5 and, as I wish ed to get home, we pro?- 
ceeded through the avenues bf the park. . The 
moon rose behind, us. Her mild, silver light 
glimmered through the verdant foliage. The calm 
pure air was im*;jregnated with the fragrant odors 
of the lihdea -.trees. Arid could I complain in 
K 3 such 
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such a moment, when the common mother^ Na- 
ture, bountifully dispensed her gifts around me ? , 
This night, my friends, will be ever memorable to 
me ! »..'! he gate was already shut, when we entered 
Berlin ; however, they opened it for us. I awoke 
this morning '.perfectly well, and when I was 
dressed went to Mr. M, He introduced me to 
the secretary of the academy of Berlin^ Mr- 
Formey\ who received us very politely. This old 
man is still lively and cheerful. He read us^ a 
letter which he had received from P. from one 
of his relations; who every week writes him 
a long letter. ** You cannot conceive/' Said he, 
** with what pleasure I read all this." ^.' 
Fdrmey was acquainted with Voltaire ,• and he told 
us several anecdotes relative to his residence in. 
Berlin^ Next Thursday there will be a meeting 
of the academy, to which Mr. F. kindly gave 
me an invitation. We then went to his son-in- 
law, Mr. M, a professor, who keeps a large 
bo^ing-schooj, and is also member of the aca- 
demy. He shewed us the collection of minerals 
and the library of Fredericks sister. It consists of 
Englishf French, Italian and German bdoks of 
philosophy, history, and poetry. 

After dinner I had the honour of being pre- 
sented to Count Ns who enquired a'bout the plan 

of 
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of my travels.' I found with him Mr. K. R. 
who also did me the honour to ask me several 
questions. When I went home> I wrote some lines 
to you, my friends ! and then went to the opera. 
The opera-house is large, and very handsome. 
I saw the lyhole royal family here, and also the 
princess of Orangey with her daughter. The 
opera of Medea^ was performed, and Todi sung. I 
had heard this celebrated singer in Moscow ; and 
I confess, perhaps to my shai^e, that heir singing 
makes no impression on my heart. It is rather 
unpleasant to me to see how she strains her 
powers when she sings. For the rest; as I am 
only a lover of music, and no connoisseur, I am 
not capable of estimating her abilities. The 
decorations are magnir.cent. 



The 5th of July. 
I HAVE to-day visited the German Horace^ the 
venerable Ramler^ one of the most valuable Ger- 
man authors. ** Your work," said I, "are reckoned 
classical by us." He seemed pleased to hear, that his 
verses were read, and their excellence appreciated 
in Russia, Ramler has studied the spirit of the 
ancient, and particularly the Latin poets. In his 
odes he displays animation, sublimity, and real 

poetic 
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poetic ardor. He certainly spmetixn^ catches the- 
inspiration from others, and borrows his fire from 
Horace and other ^ancient poets, but always in a 
skilful manner. He has already lived through 
one age of poetry. In his latest productions one 
cannot help admiring their purity and 'harmony ; 
or, in other words, the author's skill in the me- 
chanical part of poetry. But they are deficient 
in poetic fire, which is lost with years. 

He himself seems to perceive this; and he now 
does very- little. Hi^ priijcipal occupation has 
for some time been the trdnslaiipn of the Roman 
poets; in which he always retains the measure 
of the. verses in the original. These translations, 
which . appear in the Bi^rlin monthly journal,' 
may serve as a pattern for good translations. He 
toid me he was now^ occupied with AI art iiiL Only 
a few of his epigrams have hitherto been trans- 
lated into German. Lessing has translated soojie, 
but without acknowledging they were M(^rtiaPs. 
Even in G^ssner's life-time he began to versify 
his I4yls. ^* I imitate Socrates, ^^ said he, in a 
letter to the author, " who, in his old age> turned ^ 
^sop^% fables into verse." The more rigid cri- 
tics are not quite satisfied with his work. They 
say that playfulness and simplicity peculiar to 
Gessne?s Idyls is lost in the hexameter. Besides, 

a certain 
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a certain harmony prevails in the Idyls of the Swiss 
TheocrituSi which is not inferior to the melody of 
verse. But Rnmler thinks, as he told me> that 
Geisner\ Idyls wanted nothihg to constitute a 
model of perfection, but to have beeii written in 
hexameters. 

He always reads his verses in manuscript to a 
lady of his acquaintance ; who, though not learned 
herself, yet possesses great natural abilities. — 
** Many a time,** said he,* ** I contradict her, 
when she finds something in my poems that does 
not please her ;" but she replies, " you may say 
what you will; I am not able to oppose you 
with arguments, but I rely upon my feelings.'* 
At last, upon further consideration, I find that 
she is in the right ; and I plead guilty. This 
brought to my recollection Aspasia^ whom the 
Athenian poets .made the judge of their works. 
They truisted Aspasia^s ears rather than their 
own. For my part, I believe that women are 
more capable of feeling the beauties of poetry 
than mien. Ramler disapproves of the Grecian 
mythological names^ which Count Stollbergy VosSy 
and others have retained in their translations. 
** We are already accustomed to the Latin 
name*," said he; ** why must we learn something 
new without necessity ?" 

He 
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He is very fond of the theatre, and I was 
highly gratified with every thing he said on the 
mioiic art. 

The celebrated Eckhof mointzined that an actor 
n^ed not to feel in order to be a good performer ; 
and, if I am not mistaken, £ngel says the sanie 
in his work on the same subject. But Ramler 
thinks the contrary, and apparently with greater 
justice. In speaking of the Leipzig literati^ I 
mentioned Weisst — " JVeisse is my best friend/* 
said he, pointing to his portrait which hung in 
the room. At taking leave, he presented me with 
his ode on the king o£ Prussia; which however 
is more like a cantata^ the substance of which he 
has taken from the psalms. Ramler Is tall, 
meagre, and has a long nose. He speaks in a 
drawling and affected manner- When I left 
him I went to thcJ play; which happened to be 
the tragedy of Don Carlos. The unhappy love of 
the pririce for his step-mother £^//2w3f/i>, who was 
before his bride, is the subject of the play. .The 
author has, with great ability, delineated the cha- 
racter of king Phillip ; of whom history records 
so. much good and so much ill ; — who, under th$ 
pretext of extirpating heresy, shed so much 
human blood ; — ^who, upon receiving the account 
of the annihilation of his fleet by tempests, coolly 

replied, 



replied, ** I sent it against the English, and not 
** against the elements. — God's will be done !**— 
and bore the disaster with the fortitude of a hero. 
The noble and impassioned Don Carlos touches 
the spectator to the soul. The spirited and ge- 
nerous marquis Pasoy the friend of the prince, 
who revived in him the love of virtue, and his 
emulation o{ noble deeds, which his unfortunate 
passion had smothered, is represented by the 
author- as the model of a truly- great man. The 
piece has a great many moving and extraordinary 
scenes. Fleck represented -the 'King; and I was 
to-day still more convinced that he is a great 
actor. 

Mattauschy a young actor, supported the part of 
Don Carlos ; and he expressed the ardor and fire 
of that character most admirably. He is, besides, 
a very good^ figure. Unzelman performed the 
Marquis Fbsa; but without any feeling! The 
parts of the Old General in misanthropy and re^ 
pentancey who kills flies for pastime, is , far better 
adapted to this actcH* than that of the interesting 
Posa. The Queen was also very indifierently repre- . 
sented by a young actress \ but, on the contrary, 
Mrs. UnzelrHan acted the young princess, who is in 
iove with Don Carlos, in the most affecting manner; 
This tragedy is one of the bejst German pieces, 

and 
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and excellent throughout. The author writes 
in the spirit of Shakspeare \ and, like Shakspearej 
is too rich in imagery ; which, although cha- 
raaeristic of genius, is not perfectly suited to 
stage representation. 



Berliny the 6th of July. 

« CONDUCT me to Moriz;' said I this 
morning to my lackef . ^^* Who is M^riz F" ** Who 
" is he?" ^^ Philip Moriz the author, philosopher, 
the teacher, and psychologist." .**Stop, Sir! — Stop! 
You say too much at once. We must look for him 
in the directory under one title." He pulls 
his hook out of his pocket. " He is then a philo- 
sopher, do not you say ? We, shall see." The 
good man's simplicity made me Ikugh. He turned 
over the leaves of his directory, which he ' ima- 
gined contained every thing, with such a serious . 
air, and looked for the word' philosopher. — 
*' Look rather among the professors," said I; 
as the title of lover of wisdom is not . so well 
known in Berlin. 

" Charles Philip Morizlives in ....»..,"' "Take 
" me to him." I had a very great respect for 
Merizy from reading his jinton Reiser. This is 
a very, interesting psychological novel,. in which' 

.he 
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he describes the circumstances that, had occurred 
to himself; his thoughts, his sensations, and the 
developement of his mental faculties. I #prefer 
the confessions of J. J. Rousseauy Stilling^ History 
of his youth, and Anton Reiser j to all the syste- 
matic, psychological works in the world. It 
is difficult for a man, possessing strong sensi- 
bility, and a soul eager after knowledge, to re- 
main long at one point. The boundless activity 
of his mind requires new objects, and new nou- , 
rishment. 

Morizy therefore, laid by a few louts d^ors from 
his salary as professor, and went to England^ 
and afterwards to Italy^ to collect new ideas and 
new perceptions. I have read with great plea- 
sure the detailed, and, I may say, original account 
of his first journey, which he published imder 
the title. Travels in England^ by a German. The 
public knows nothing yet of his travels in' Itqly ; 
from whence he but lately returned. 

I imagined Moriz to be, I know not why, a 
man of forty; but I was much surprised upon 
seeing' a young man qf thirty, with a fresh, 
ruddy complexion. " You are yet so yoimg," 
ssddJ tp him, " and have already written so many 
" admirable things ?" He smiled. I staid with 
him above an hour, and we conversed on a va- 

▼ox«» I. L riety 
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riety of subjects. ** Notliing is more agreeable 
than, travelling," said Moriz, ** All the ideas 
which«we derive from books may be called dead^ 
vin comparison with thdse we acquire from obser- 
vation. Whoever wants to see an enlightened 
nation which through its industry has reached 
the summit of refinement^ must go to England \ 
but whoever wishes to understand the ancients 
perfectly, must see Italy.** He enquired abdut 
our language and literature ; and he desired me 
to read for him some verses in various measures, 
with the harmony of which he was greatly de- 
lighted. " Perhaps," said he, "the time may 
once arrive, when we shall learn Russian; but 
you must first write something excellent." An in- 
voluntary sigh escaped from my heart ! He pre- 
fers the German to, all the modem languages, be- 
cause none of them, he says, has so many ex- 
pressive words. It must be allowed, -that Moriz 
is one of the greatest connoisseurs of the German 
language, and, probably, none has investigated it 
with such philosophical acumen as he. His essay 
On Language, in a Psychological View, is ex- 
tremely interesting. It has beeii published in his 
Psychological Magazine. We ought always to 
seek for ^he truth, with a combination of powers ; 
it is concealed from the single researches of one, 
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and the fatigued philosopher, often mistakes the 
shadow of truth, for truth itself. Morrz is en- 
gaged in a contest with KampCy a celebrated Ger- 
man teacher. The latter has called him to ac- 
count in the public prints, for refusing to fulfil 
an agreement, with respect to the publication of 
his works. ** I was going to answer him in the 
same tone,'* said Moriz, ** and had already liiled 
two sheets 5 but I recollected myself, threw v/hat 
I had written into the fire, and coolly submitted 
my defence to the public." You are an extraor- 
dinary people, thought I; it is impossible for 
you to live in peace. There is scarcely an au- 
thor of any celebrity in ' Germany y wha has not 
had a public dispute with some other man of let- 
ters, and these ^controversial writings are read 
with avidity." — Adieu, Mr. Professor / 

When I left him, I intended^ to pay a 
visit to JSngely the author of the Philosopher of 
the Worldj and of the Mimick Art ; but, alas ! 
I did not find him _ at home. After dinner, I 
went to the Porcelain-manufactory ; which, in re- 
gard to the clearness and solidity of the mate- 
rials, is equal to any m Europe, I was shewn a 
great number of excellent specimens ; at sight of 
which it was impossible not to admire the dex- 
terity of human hands. 

l2 The 
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jThe Cousin of Lisbon^ a family picture, by 
Schroder i was performed to-night at the thea- 
tre ; but !■ ^vas by no means pleased with it ; per- 
haps because it was badly performed. The 
after-piece was the Two Huntersy a farce. In 
this piece, the actress who performed tfie Queer7y 
in Don Carlos j was transformed into a Milkmaid, 
What a contrast ! However, she acted the Afr/it- 
mis/^i incomparably better than the Queen, 



Berlin^ the 1th of July. 
THE manners of the inhabitants of Berlin are 

very much decryed. Zimmennann calls Berlin 
Sodom and Gomcrvha \ but it is not yet destroyed ; 
the wrath of Heaven has not yet reduced it to 
ashes. The truth is, that Ximniermanny when he 
wrote thfs,^ probably forgot, that there are scabby 
sheep in *every flock, and that it is impossible 
to judge from these of the whole. It is 
difficult to compare the virtue and vices even 
of individuals j and it must consequently be 
more difficult to take whole cities into account. 
In a word, if the physician had not been prejudiced, 
and certain persons at Berlin had not affronted 
him, probably he would not have written in a 
manner so unphilosophic, misanthrophic, and so 

offensive 
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offensive to the citizen of the world and the phi- 
lanthrophist. 

The number of prostitutes is said to be very 
great in Berlin. If government did not tolerate 
them, there would perhaps be more lewdness • 
fai iM-ivate families ; or it would be necessary to 
send from Berlin several thousands of soldiers, 
and a multitude of unmarried and idle nien, who 
have not been .educated according to Rousseau*s 
system, and whose circumstances prevent them 
from marrying. 

I am told, that one evening these b^chant^s, 
like furies, attacked a poor Orpheus, who was 
walking alone, in the dusky avenues of the park. 
They robbed him of his money and watch, and 
would certainly have stripped him entirely, if 
some people had not hastened to his assistance, 
and obliged these wretches to sheer off. But if 
I was told thousands of such anecdotes, I should 
not be inclined to' pronounce an anathema against 
such a nobVe city as Berlin. 

Ttte people of Berlin are praised for their acti- 
vity and frugal manner of living. Even the opu- 
lent, and people of rank, do not spend their mo- 
ney in useless luxury ; but observe the strictest 
economy in clothing, dress, the expences of the 
table, and equipage. I have, for instance, seen 
L 3 . old 
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old F. riding on a horse, on which I shopld have 
been ashamed to go through the city ; and he was 
dressed in a ,coat which was . certainly made in 
the first half of the century. The present king 
lives, indeed, in a higher style than his predeces- 
5or ; but all the people of rank, by whom he is 
surrounded^ live on th^ old footing. Many well 
dressed young people frequent public places, and 
the ladies display great taste in their dress. 

The Sth of July. 

In the streets of Berlin stand hackney coaches, 
as with us the droschkes ^ and sledges of the Is- 
woschischtks. You. may go to what part of t)ie 
town you please for eight grcschen. Both coach 
and hovses are very good. It is certain, that a 
traveller ought always to go to the best hotels, 
not only to be better served, but also to five 
cheaper. Th^re is a fixed price for every thing, 
and nobody is imposed upon there. I pay Mr. 
Blum eighty copecs for a dinner of four dishes ; 
for coflree, fifteen copecs ; and for my apartment 
daily, fifty copecs; and the lackey is satfefied 
with half a ruble a day. 

I have this day calculated, that the journey from 
Konigsberg to Berlin has cost me above thirteen 
ducatst One pays with the common post-coach, 
for four miles, six groschen^ or thirty copecs^ be- 
sides a trifle to the postillion. 

\ . Eight 
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Eight Miles from Dresden^ July 10, 1789. 
SO. your friend is already in Saxony! I sent 
my packet to you from Berlin^ oh the 8th, and 
then intended to stay at least another week 
more in Berlin^ but rhomtne propose^ Dieu dis- 
pose. The very same evening I grew so low- . 
spirited, that I knew not what to do. I sneaked 
through the streets with my hat over my eyes, 
and counted the stones with my stick. I could ' 
not recover my spirits. I went to the park 
— ^walked- from one avenue into another, but 
I did not become .more cheerful. " What shall 
" I do ?" I asked myself, stopping at the end of 
the long linden walk, putting my hat back from 
over my eyes, and looking at the sun, which, in 
silent majesty, illumined the western horizon. 
For two minutes I sought an answer in the azure 
Heaven, and my own soul j in the third, I found 
it. " Travel further ! travel further P' I re- 
peated to myself, and made a flourish with my 
stick ^n the air, like Corporal JV/w, in Tristram 
Shandy^ when speaking of liberty. Our sensa- 
tions were certainly in unison. Yes, good- 
hearted Trtniy nothing can be so sweet as li- 
berty ! thought I, whilst returning with hasty 
steps to the city. He who igTiot yet confined in 
the cage, but, like the birds of Heaven, can be 
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here or there, may still be satisfied with his ex- 
istence, and be happy,... He w«j"/ be happy. 

I therefore resolved to proceed on my journey 
the next day, without waiting for the meeting of 
the academicians of Berlin. I ought certainly to 
have visited Mr. K. who had invited me through 
Mr. M. ; but this was not sufficient to detain me. 
I spent the last evening very agreeably in com- 
pany with the amiable Z). and the next day I 
packed up my trunk, paid Mr. Blumy and set off 
for Saxony. I travelled with the common post- 
coach, which is here am open vehicle. My compa- 
nions were two students^and a merchant oi Leipzig. 
On the second stage I took extra post. The 
cursed post-coach had so shaken me, that I still 
feel a pain in my breast from it. Pcsides this, 
I got a cut over one of my eyes, ai:id have to 
thank God that neither of them received any in- 
jury. , The road on the Saxon frontiers leads 
almost always through woods ; and the post- 
coach being very high and uncovered, the pas- 
sengers are obliged incessantly to stoop down, 
that they may not have their brains knocked .out 
against the branches of the trees. I fell asleep 
in the evening, and received from a branch such 
a blow as struck fire from my eyes. This in- 
duced me to leave the jolly students. 

The extra post is ahnost four times dearer than 

the 
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the common. For ;^post-chai$e with two horses 
you pay one dollar for four miles. The Saxon 
postillions differ from the Prussian only in having 
blue jackets, while those of the former are yellow. 
For the rest, they are just as tender of their 
horses, as fond of stopping to drink at the inns, 
and equally rude.^ * 

The roads in Saxony are very bad ; and be- 
tween Berlin and this place I have not yet seen a 
pleasing landscape : however, the country appears 
better cultivated than in Brandenhurg \ the Saxon 
peasants are at least more wealthy than the Prus- 
sian. 

I must, however, describe an occurrence which 
has left agreeable impressions on jny mind. 

.The post-master of a small town where I 
changed horses this day at noon, detained me a 
considerable time. I walked about the yard, 
and thought — I know not of what. I only know, 
that the rattling of a coach, which stopped at the 
post-house, destroyed the thread of my thoughts. 
I went out, and saw a beautiful, genteel, and amia- 
ble young lady, with a most delicate complexion, a 
neat black hat, and dressed in a gf een riding ha- 
bit, with a white pocket handkerchief in her 
hand, step out of the coach, together with ap 
hump-backed old fellow, with an enoriftous nosei 
and who would cut no inconsiderable figure 

among 
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among HogartUs caricatures. He .gave her his 
arm ; I took, off my hat as they passed me, and 
bowed to the fair stranger ; — ^bnt, to tell the 
truth — ^not very low, that I might not lose sight 
of her enchanting face even for a moment. Ihe 
post-master received the guests in the hall with 
a multitude of compliments. After conducting 
them to an apartment, he himself ran for some 
spring water, which the lady wanted to refresh 
her charms. The door was shut, and I re- 
mained alone in the hall. But might not the 
door be opened again ? thought I, and opened it 
quite gently. The lady was standing before the 
looking-glass, and wiping the dust with her white 
handkerchief from her face, which surpassed it in 
whiteness. Her fellow-traveller was sitting yawn- 
ing in an arm-chair. " I beg your pardon," said 
I, " I have left a book here." The hump-backed 
cavalier nodded, and pointed to the book, which 
.was lying on the table. The lady turned round, 
and viewed me with such clear and penetrating 
eyes, that I should certainly have blushed, if \ 
had entertained any improper thoughts^ but I 
gazed with tranquil innocence at her beauteous 
blue eyes, her regular Grecian nose, her ruby 
lips, and the roses and lilies of her cheeks": her 
charms gave me as much delight as a young sta-* 
tuary receives from a statue of Michael Angelo^ 
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or a painter from the productions of Raphael. 
She sat down, and I remained standing before 
her, without taking up my book. " It is a very 
hot day," said she, with a most agreeable voice, 
looking at her fellow-traveller aiid me. He gaped, 
and I repeated her woi'ds: " It is a very hot 
day." A silence of some minutes succeeded, 
which I interrupted by asking, ^^ Perhaps you 
are going to Dresden^ Madam ?'* ** No," replied 
she, ** we are going to the country to visit a 
friend ; but probably you are going thither ?" 
*' Yes, Madam, I hope to be there early to-mor- 
row morning." ** Excuse my liberty, but are 
not you a foreigner." " Yes, Madam." " Cer- 
tainly you must be an Englishman, because the 
English in general speak German very well.*' 
** I beg your pardon, I am a Moscovite." — 
** A Moscovite ! O my God ! I never saw a 
Moscovite before in my life." " I have," 
said the hump-backed Cavalier, still yawning. 
**^ Put pray what brings you to this country ?** 
** Curiosity, Madam." " You must then be 
extremely curious indeed; for you have pro- 
bably left much that is dear to you behind 
in , your own country." ** Enough, enoughj^ 
I have -left my native land and friends." God 
kncJws how fat- this conversation would have led 
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m, if the post-master had not returned with wa- 
ter, and at the same time told me that my car- 
riage i^as ready. I made a low bow to the beau- 
teous stranger ; and she wished me a good jour- 
ney.' A £ne meadow^ a noble wood^ a hand- 
some female^ in short every thing fine, pleases 
me, where and in whatever form I meet with 
it. The figure of the pretty Saxon was impres- 
sed on my soul — ^an additional ornament in the 
picture gallery of my imagination. At this sta- 
tion I have resolved to pass the night. The clock 
is now striking ten, and I have directed that I 
shall be called at four o'clock. I am now going tQ 
bed. — Good night. 



Dresden^ I2th July. 
It was a chanmng morning. The birds sung, 
and the fawns frisked by the road 'side. . Sud- 
denly Dresden appeared in view, situated on an 
extensive plain, through which flows the silent 
Elbe. The green hills on one side pf the river, 
the majestic city, and a wide fertile vale, combined 
to form a delightful prospect. I arrived in Dresden, 
in excellent humour j and, at first sight, this town 
appeared even handsomer than Berlin. I alighted 
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at the post-house, and after changing my clothes, 
I went to Mr. P — ^ to whom I had a letter from 
Moskow. He received me very politelyi and 
offered to introduce me to several persons in JOrw- 
derii whose acquaintance might be of service to me; 
but, as I shall only stay here three days, and shall 
consequently not have time to make use of thos^' 
acquaintance, I could only thank him for his 
kind offer.: We went together about. the town. 
Dresden certainly surpasses Berlin in the magni- 
tude of its buildings ; but the streets are much 
narrower. It is computed to contain thirty-five 
thousand inhabitants, which is certainly a small 
population in comparison to the extent of the 
town, and the magnitude of the houses. In fact, 
but few people are seen in the streets, and there 
is scarcely a house, where there is not a* bill with 
apartments to- let. Two or three neatly furnish- 
ed rooms may be had, at the rate of seven rubles 
per month. Here and there may be seen marks 
of the devastation, occasioned by the Prussian 
artillery in the year 1760. 

I stood above an hour upon the bridge, which 
divides; the new town from the old j and rould 
not satiate my eyes with the sight of the. admi- 
rable picture, presented by the fwo divisions of the 
town, and the beautiful river. This bridge is six 
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hunareu and seventy paces long^ and is con^ 
dered the best ^i Germany. At the sides of it are 
footpaths, and places to rest in. 

M^» P., invited me to dine vdth him. " Yoa 
must see my family/' said he. I was received by 
a lady of about forty, with a look commanding 
respect, and a girl of twenty, who, though not a 
beauty, may however be called pretty, and is very 
amiable. " This is my whole JEamily," said Mr. P. 
and I kissed both their hands. ^ It was a frugal 
meal • . .but there was plenty. My host and hostess 
inquired about* Russia^ and their questions were 
so sensible, that I was not at all embarrassed to 
answer them. Mr. P. is not a man of Tetters by 
profession, but he has rea^ much, tmd he spoke 
with great animation of the works of some of the 
German poets, over a bottle of old rhenish, which 
the hostess herself brought us. The charming 
Charlotte scarcely spoke at all'^ but her looks and 
smiles were very expressive. After dinner, she 
played, at her father's desire, .on the piano-forte, 
and I could have listened to her till night. From 
thence I went to the celebrated picture-gallery, 
which is reckoned one of the first in Europe. I 
was there for above three hours, but I had not time 
enough to view all the pictures. Not three hours, 
but several months, would be required to examine 
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the treasures of this gallery. I viewed with.par- 
ticuhr attention the following paintings: Ra- 
phael's, Maty, with the child Jesus in her arms, - 
before whom St, Sixius and. St. Barbara are kneeling. 

* Raphael, the chief of the Roman school^ is una- 
nimously considered the first of painters. None so 
well understood the beauties of the ancient style, and, 
none studied anatomy with such attention as Raphael-, 
8o that with regard to expression he has no'eqilal- But 
the knowledge which he acquired by means of this 
study of the human body, would certainly not have 
made him so great a painter^ if ^ture had not en- 
dowed him a creative . genius, without which the 
painter is but a tame copyist. A, celestial fire ani- 
mates his pencil, when he represents the Deity. In 
the features of his heroes is discovered unconquerable 
mtrepidity. In his pictures of Ferms and Roxane is 
combined every female charm 3 and in his Mary, are 
blended beauty, innocence, and sanctity. The face^ 
of bis tyrants 'excite terror, and the animated features 
of heavenly patience in his mart3rrs produce admira- 
tion. However his pictures are not all equally va- 
lu^le. His later pieces are beyond comparison better 
than his early ones. The tran^guration of Christ 
is esteemed his best work. This great artist died pre- 
maturely. His inordinate inclination to women led 
him to a life of debauchery^ and brought on him an 
incurable disease. He was bom at Urbino, in the yeii 
1480> and died at Rome 1520. 

M 2 , Correggio*s 
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CoRKEGGio's* Nighty, on which so much has 
been said and written. The mixture of light and 
shade in this piece is truly surprising. 

* C6rreggio, the first painter of the Lombard school, 
rose almost unaided to such a high degree of perfection 
in his art. He had never been out of his own countiy^ 
and had scarcely seen any good pictures or antiqued. 
His pencil is the n« plus ultra of the tender and 
agreeable. His expression is certain^ not perfectlj" 
cprrect, but however evinces great ability. His hesids 
are exquisite, and die colouring inimitable.^ He knew 
how to represent flesh yety naturally, and his faces are 
highly agreeable. In short, his paintings excite ad- ' 
miration 5 and if he had seen die chcfs^d'amvre of his 
art at /?07we and Venice, he would probably feave .ac- 
quired a more correct expression, and perhaps have 
surpassed even Raphael, 

He passed his whole life in the greatest poverty : he 
was modest, contented widi little, and a friend of all 
men. The cause of his death is remarkable. He had 
sold one of his pictures at Pq^rma^ and had received 
for. it a bag of copper-money, w hich he carried home 
himself. The day w^as hot, and he had sixteen miles 
to walk. Rejoicing at the prospect of protecting his 
family from want for some time, he felt no fadgue ; but 
when he got home, he threw himself on the^bed,.and 
was attacked by an inflammatory fever, which termi- 
nated his life in a few days. He was bom in the year 
1532, and died 1588, 

\' - B, 
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By Michael Angelo*, — a picture representing 
a Criminal tmder smttnce of death y — and in the back 
ground a cify. 

By 

* Michael Angelo was a great architect, painter, 
and statuary. . The cupola of St, Peter*a church in 
'Home erected by him, is a proof of his skill in archi- 
tecture. His paintings do not excite agreeable sensa- . 
tions so much as astonishment, because he has always 
employed himself on the difficult and extraordinary. 
As a good anatomist he has fc^en too great pains to 
represent the real figure of the muscles, and his flesh 
is too red. But if the prodtlctions of his pencil are 
not absolutely of the first rate, yet with regard to ex- - 
pression he has never been surpassed. As a statuary 
he ^as still greater. His Cupids, his Bacchus, and a > 
yOung Satyr, are considered as the best works of his 
chissel. Michael Angelo was very facetious. When 
pope Julius once asked him veiy angrily, '' why he had 
not used gold in hiJ pictures firom the old testament, 
as the preceding . painters had done ?" he Fe5)lied in a 
submissive manner, '' that the holy men he had painted 
considered splendid clothes as a false ornament." 

In order to give Raphael to understand that he had 
seen his Galatea in the Farnese palace^ he drew on the 
wall with a piece 'of charcoal the head of a faun, 
which is still shewn there. Raphael said when he saw 
it, '' Nobody, could have drawn such a' head but 
Michael Angelo'' When strangers are shewn the 
M 3 - Crucifixion 
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By Julio Romano*^ — a Pan, instructing a young 
Shepherd to play on the Jlute / Cecilia playing^ sur^ 
rounded with saintSy &c. 

By Veronese f , — the Resurrection ; the Rape of 
Europay &c. 

By 

Crucifixion of Christ by this artist, th^ are commooly 
told that he killed the man who served him for a 
models in order to represent the dying Saviour a3 natu- 
rally as possible. But this anecdote is by no means ' 
probable. He was born in the year 1474, and died 
1564. 

* Julio .Romano, the first of Raphaels scholars, 
ba4 a fertile imagination 3 his forte lay in expr^sion. 
All his figures are veiy goo^. It is a pfty however, he 
followed the antique style more closely than nature. . 
It may be said, that his pieces are too regular, and his 
faces therefore are all like each other. Like Mickael 
Angeh, he colored the flesh too iiigh, and his color- 
ing in general is dark. He was bom 1492, and died 
1546. 
* f The paintings of Paul Veronese are distinguished 
. for the animation and gracefulness of the figures, and 
likewise for the livdinfess of the colouring. Nature 
was his original ; but he improved her defects, as a 
iprcat artist. The following anecdote, among others, 
is related of him : Being once overtaken by a storm 
accompanied with tain, on the roadneas Femce^ he 
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By Aknibal Caracci*, — the Genius of Fame 
Ji^ng through the air\ Mary and her child; Matthew 
and John^ &c. 

By TlNTORETf,^ — Apollo and the Muses ;' the 
Fall of the Angels. *^ ^7 

was under the necessity of applying for shelter at the . 
country-house of the procurator Pisani, That gentle- 
man received him with great friendship and politeness,, 
and Wbuld not allow him to ^o away again for several 
days. ' During this time he privately employed himself 
in painting the family of Darius, containing twenty 
£gures as large as life, and concealed it under the bed. 
At taking leave, he told the proci^rator that he had left 
something there as a small proof of his gratimde for 
tfie kind reception he had experienced. He was bom 
1532, and died 158d. 

* Few painters possessed such a rich imagination 
as Annihal Caracci, and few haVe surpassed him in 
expression. In his later pictures which he painted at 
Rome, the coloring . is likewise very fine. His chef 
d'cBuure is the Famese gallery at Rome; on which he 
was employed eight years j but for which he was very 
ill paid. He had many enemies, who envied his fame. 
He wa3 bom 1560, and died 16O9. He was interred 
'beside Raphael, ^hom he esteemed above every other 
painter. 

f Tiniwet, a Venetian painter, endeavoured to 
£ombin« in Uis pictares the excellencies of Michael 
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By PiSSANO*,— -/frW«^^/ in the mUemess : the 
familj of Noah^ &c. 

By GiORDANif , — the Rape oftheSalnnes\ Socrates 
dying; Susanna in the bathj &c. 

• . :'By 

Angelo with those of Titian ^ that n, he imitated the 
expression of the fonner, and he endeavoured to equal 
the latter in the coloring. . Titian's coloring is justly 
thought superior. His paintings are not equally ex- 
cellent J and it is therefore said of him, that he some- 
times painted with a gold, sometimes with a* silver,, 
and sometimes with an iron pencil. He was bom 
1512, and died 1594. 

* The liveliness of the coloring is. particularly to be 
admired in the paintings of Bassano; but, like the 
rest of tlie Venetian painters, he does not excel in 
expression. He painted the flesh extremely well, 
-but his drapery is bad. I^jis forte was in landscape. 
He wgs bom in 1570, and died in 1592. 

f Ease and lightness are the particular excellence of 
Gior dam's productions ; but as he has painted by far 
too much, none of his pieces are finished j and besides 
his expression is not correct. 'He took Paul Veronese 
ft>r his model 5 but ho was such an exquisite imitator 
of the other great masters, that even connoisseurs mis- 
took his copies for originals. He was born in Naples 
\()32, and died 1705. 
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Bj KosA,* His own Pcriraitj and a Landscape 
nviih trees J in ivhich an old many seated^ is speaking L 
two dhersy nvho are standing. 

. .^ By PoussiN,f The sacrifice of Noah ; a landscape^ 
ipith i'wo nymphs sealed^ and Narcissus looking at 
himself in the water ; and another of a naked nymph 
asleep, with two fnen peeping at her from behind a 
tree. 

By Rubens', J Mary sitting with her child, and the 
angels bringing fruit to her; the last judgment i 
Christ sleeping in the ship during the storm ; the rape 

* Salvator Rosa, a Neapolitan painter, was more 
celebrated for landscape than historical pieces. His 
figures are. mostly irregvJar, but his productions are 
distinguished for boldness and animatian. He painted 
trees, mountains, and views in general admirably. He 
was bom I6l5,-and died 1(573. 

f Sublimity, and animated expression of the pas- 
$io^s, are the peculiar excellencies of the pictures of 
Nicolai Poussin, a celebrated French painter. His ex- 
pression is regular, but his coloring is not good. In 
this point he resembles the, Roman' painters, who com- 
monly neglect the coloring. His landscapes are very 
fine. He was bom 1594,' and died lo63. 

§ Rubens is justly called the Flemish Raphael, 
What poetic spirit distinguishes his pictures \ what a 

richness 
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of Proserpine ,- ^ilenus drunk with the nymphs ; Ve- 
nus and Adonis / Cupid punished^ being held by one 
nvomanj whilst another chasthes him with a rod i 
Neptune calming the sea, &c.^ 

By Van Dyk,* portraits of Charles IL and James 
IL \ St. Jerome^ with a lion lying at his feet \ a Hon, 

FinaUy, 

richness of thought ! what harmony throughout ! what 
coloring 1 what faces ! what drapery ! He never stu- 
died the antique, but only imitated nature. - However, 
the regularity of expression which distinguishes the 
fioman school is not to be found in his paintings. 

Rubens is not only celebrated as a painter, but also as 
a statesman. It was he who, as ambassador to England, 
inclined Charles I. to peace with Sptdn, Afier his 
return to Flanders, he married Helena Formann, a ce- 
lebrated beauty, who frequently served him as a mo- 
del. He was bom 1577, ^^^ died 1640. 
' * Van Dyk, 2l disciple of Ruhens, is the first portrait 
painter in. the world. His coloring is not inferior to 
that of his master, and his heads and hands are incom- 
parable y but he was rather inferior in historic pieces, 
because he was not possessed of that poetic spirit which 
animated Rubensi 

King Charles I. invited him to England, where he 
might have acquired a fortune by his profession, if he 
had lived regularly, and not meddled with alchymy. 
He was bom l5gQ, and died l64l. 
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Finally,^ a picture by Mengs, whose pieces are 
very numerous here ^ among others, some' exqui- 
site pieces of perspective are particuferly distin- 
guished ; and likewise of firuit, which are so na- 
tural as^ almost to make the spectator reach to 
pluck the grapes, and other fruits: The finest pieces 
were brought from Modena to Dresden ', for instahce, 
the Night- of Correggh. The king of Poland^ Au^ 
gustus the Third, was a great amateiw of the art, 
and spfifed nb money for the purchase of good 
pictures. 

The overseer told us, that ten of the finest pic- 
tures had been stolen from the gallery a {ew weeks 
before 5 but, fortunately, the thieves were soon 
detected, arid the pictures brought back to their 
former places. When going, I gave the inspec- 
tor a T^uich ducat for his trouble. 

I had ^till to see the green cabinet ^ which is ^ 
collection of rare curiosities, particularly precious 
stones \ which is perhaps superior to any in the 
world, r paid another Dutch ducat^for seeing 
this magriificent cabinet of the elector of Saxony ^ 
and for the satisfaction of being able in future to 
say^ I have seen that rarity, I was told, that a 
French nobleman, who "was sh/iwn this cabinet 
of valuable curiosities,. said to the elector, " It is 

fine. 
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fine, very fine indeed ; but how mucli has it cost 
your serene highness ?" 

^ext to the gallery of pictures, and the^ green 
cabinet, the library is the most deserving of no- 
tice. Every traveller who makes any pretensions 
to literature, thinks it necessary to see it ^ that is, 
, to look at the long rows of volumes, and then ex- 
claim, " What a large collection of books!" — 
Among other Greek MSS. is shewn a very old 
one of a tragedy of Euripides^ purchased for this 
Ubrary of the late professor 'Matihaiy of Mpscoiv, 
He received from the elector for this and a few 
other manuscripts, above 15C0 doilars. In the 
evening I was in the Xwinger^arden^ which is 
not large, but very pretty. I then returned home, 
and wrote what you have now read. Our anibas- 
sador is not in Dresden at present, he has gone to 
Carlsbad. 

The I2th of July. 
> To-day I attended mass in the court chapel. 
The magnificent temple, the melodious singing, 
accompanied by the full-toned organ, the priests 
with their arms extended towards heaven, al- 
together excited in me an agreeable awe. It 
seemed as if I was in the congregation of the 
angels, and he^d *the voices of the holy choirs 

chanting 
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chantiHg hymns of praise to the Most High. My 
knees bent invdiuntarSy : I sunk down, and prayed 
from the fuhiess of my heart. 

The I2th of July^ 10 o'clock at night. 

Aptbr dinner I was at the house of our 
young priest, where I also became acquainted 
with the Russian charge ies affaires. From 
thence I went sdx>ut the town, and afterwards to 
the so-called Great Garden. A long avenue led 
me to an extensive meadow. ^ Here, to the leftj 
I saw the Elbe^ and a chain of high mountains^ 
stretching by the river side, as £ir as the eye can 
reach^ and covered with wood \ from the bosom 
of which> here and there, rise roofs of houses, 
a^d ste€3;>les. On the i;ight were fertile fields ; 
and a fresh verdure, covered with flowers, sur* 
rounded me. This channii^ picture itras tinged 
by the mid nqrs of the ^setting sun. I beheld—- 
I eiyoyed it — ^I shed tears of joy., Lqvely nature« 
tender mother ! with what inexpressible delight 
is^ thou fill the hearts of thy chil4rei|;i| when 
they come to thee, and ^seek cotxsolation in thj 
an^s ! I never rbefore felt so power^y, that we 
are here to enjoy, and to be ha|]^.} and perhaps 
myjbeart was never so pui;e; ^9 jgrateful to my 
^^^i^> :^ ^ l;]||i^ so^ment. jif iwtbiiig h lost 19 
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«the vast round of the creation, then those tears 
which dropped from my eyes in that meadow, 
will certainly not be lost ; and they may perhs^ 
serve to expunge some black spots- in the book of 
my life. 

And to you, ye enamelled banks of the Elbcy 
ye verdant woods and hills, wflLI pay the tribute 
of praise, when I return to my remote northern 
native clime! I shall, in the hours. of solitude, 
call to mind the past. 



Meissen^ the 13/A Julyy 1789. 

THIS morning early I resolved to go tp Leipzig 
in the Xe/low CoacL We were to be ready at ten 
o*d9ck, I delivered my portmanteau to the guard, 
and told him I would meet the coach at the gate; 
and thus, at nine o'clock in the morning, I set 
off on foot to leave Dritden. My valet offered 
me Wz service as a guide, for a small remunera- 
tion. 

I walked at a great rate till I got out of the 
town. Scaixely was I clear of it, but I stopped . 
at every step \ viewing with delight the beauties 
of nature, and the fruits of industry. The road 
runs by the si4e of the Elbef on the' left bank of 
wbich are seen mountains thickly covered with 
\ verdant 
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verdant birch and alder trees. On the right side 
extends a fertile plain, containing fields and vil- 
lages, and bounded in the distance by vineyards. 
My soul was serene like the sky. All around I 
saw happiness, peace, and content. The birds, 
soaring above me through the pure atmosphere, 
were pictures of cheerfulness and gaiety. They 
feel their existence, thought I, they feel and en- 
joy it. The country-people, whom I observed in 
the meadows, appeared the happiest of mortals, 
possessing in abundance every thing necessary to 
man. Healthy through labor, happy and cheer- 
ful in the hour of refreshment, in the bosom of 
his peaceful family sits the happy farmer by the 
side of his faithful spouse, and watches with 
delight his playful little ones. All his wishes, all 
his hopes, extend not beyond the limits of his 
field. The field becomes green, and his soul is 
animated also. A young country girl, whom I ob- 
served at a distance, appeared to me an Arcadian 
shepherdess. She hastens to her shepherd, thought 
I, who awaits her beneath the shadow of the 
chesnut-tree, to the right of yon vineyard. He 
starts, he rises, and sees his beloved. Now he 
hastens to meet her ! The shepherdess smiles ; 
she redoubles her pace ; and rushes into the arms 
of her tender swain. I then saw them sitting 
N 2 beside 



beside each other, beneath the chesnut tre^, 
and kissing like a pair of tender doves. I at 
length sat down to wait for the coach. It came, 
and the guard had secured me the place next 
the window, that I might, as he said, ei^oy the 
beautiful prospect. Whether he meant so or not, 
I cannot undertake to determine. The company 
consisted of six persons, two ladies of respeetabi- 
lity in black hats ; an old master of arts, or village 
pastor, in a red wig, a merchant ; and two stu- 
dents, one from Leipzig^ and' the other from 
Prague. The latter sat next me and immediately 
entered into conversation with me. ..can you guess 
on what subject ?...In the most abrupt manner, be 
began to discuss the meritsoi MendehsohrfsPhoedw. 
** Phoidoni^ he said, ** is perhaps the most acute 
, ** philosophical work that ever was written. 
" However, the author rests all his arguments for 
** the immortality of the soul on a- single hypo- 
/* thesis. Much probability, but little convic- 
** TiON ! And the latter, in particular, is in vain 
" sought for, in almost all the works of both an- 
" tient and modern philosophers." " It njust be 
•* sought in the feelings of the heart," replied I. 
<* Oh ! sir," said the student, " the conviction^of 
'* the heart is no philosophical tonviction ; it is 
^< not to be depended upon. One moment we 

«* feel 
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•* feel itj and the next it* is gone. Conviction 
" must rest upoa grounds; and these grounds 
" must again be founded upon the innate sensa- 
** tions of pure reason, from which every eternal 
** and immutable truth originates. The man of 
^ letters seeks this • conviction in his solitary 
" apartment, in the obscurity of night, by the 
'^ faint glimmer of the lamp, foregoing sleep and 
" its refreshing influence. If we only knew- 
** what the soul actually is, every thing would be 
•* developed ; but," — Here I took from my 
pocket-book a. letter from the worthy Ldvater^ 
and read the following passage to the student : : 
" The eye is so organised that it cannot see itself, 
^* except in a looking-glass. No more can, our 
" souLsee itself, but by reflection* The feeling 
" of our existence is only developed by means 
'* of the . external phenomena and appearances 
" which present themselves to it \ " *' Excel- . 
^* lent ! *' said the student ; " but do- you then 
believe?" — ^Here the coach stopped, and the 
guard opened the door saying — '* ladies and gen-~ 
•* tiemen, do ypu please to dme ?" " ^ 

We alighted at the inn; where the^ table was ; 
already laid. We had soup, roast veal, sal-- 
lad, bread and butter, for which we paid about 
forty copecs a-piece. The road, as far as Meissen^', 
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is extremely pleasant. The soil is cultivated \vith 
the greatest indcistry. The vineyards^ formerly 
obsei;yed at a distancei approach nearer and near- 
er to the Eiie'j'^d at last, are separated from 
the river only by the road. Here rise, almost 
perpendicularly, immense rocks, some of which 
are covered with earth, and (Converted into gar- 
dens (What cannpt industry effect ?) which produce 
the best grapes in Saxony. On the opposite shore 
of the Elie are seen the ruined castles of ban- 
ditti. There* the bats now build their nests, and 
the wind whistles through the ruins. 
An old poet says, . 

'' Est I0CUS5 albiacis, ubi Misna rigatur ab undis 
Fertilis, et viridi Letus amoenus humo." 

I am at present on that spot. Meissen is partly 
situated on a mountain, and. partly in a valley. 
The circumjacent country is delightful ; but the 
town is by no means handsome. The streets are ^ 
crooked, jmd badly paved. The houses, almost 
all built in the Gothic style, are monuments of 
the extraordinary taste of the past century. The 
cathedral is a large structure, and venerable from 
Its antiquity. The ancient palace is situated on a 
hill. Here once resided the heroes of the family 
oi Witiekindi that celebrated Saxon prince, who 
so gallantly maintained the independence of his 

country. 
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country, and whonr Charles the Great "vras not 
able to subdue by arms, .but only by magnani- 
mity. It is now converted into the manufactory 
of the celebrated Saxon porcelain ; ' to see which, 
strangers must be provided with a ticket from 
the principal inspector. 

M. Matthdi was for some years rector of the 
prince's school here; but, about six weeks since, 
he left Mebseny and went to Wittenberg. He will 
c^tainly find an appointment let him go where 
he will ; for he is considered in Germany as one 
of the-&^-rate philosophers. 

We now proceed on our journey; I must 
therefore take leave of the pen till I arrive at 
Leipzig. 



' Leipzig, the l^th of July, 1789. 

THE road from Meissen runs, at first along the 

Elbe. That silent and majestic river flows on the 

right ; aiid on the left rise lofty rocks, crowned 

with verdant thickets, from which, here and there, 

. project grey, moss-coloured crags. 

Whei^ we had proceeded about two miles, the 
student from Prague and myself got out, and 
walked some miles on foot, as the coach went 
very slow. The student asked me whether I 

was 
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was married; and as I replied in the negative, he 
began talking about women^ but not exactly in 
praise of them. " I have sworn,'* said he, " on the 
tomb of my friend^ v^hom the love of a faithless 
and^ inconstant girl brought to an untimely grave, 
to flee that dangerous sex, and never to marry 
while I live. The sciences fill my whole soul, 
and I thank heaven that I can find happiness 
within myself." ** So much the better for you," 
I replied. I he sky became overcast vnth black 
clouds, and we got into the coach again. 

Meantime, the pastor and' the Leipzig student . 
had entered into an arguiiient on theological. sub- 
jects. The latter had many objections to make, \ 
all of which the pastor undertook to remove j but, 
in the student's opinion, he had not yet satisfac- j 
torily answered any of them. This irritated him 
exceedingly. " At last," wiping his face/ (for hir 
passion had brought on tl copious perspiration) 
** At last^" he said, " I begin to recollect, there 
are people in the world incapable of understand- 
ing the truth. Their heads, may be, compared to 
a cask without a bottom, into which nothing can 
be put 5 or to an iron ball, which nothing can 
penetrate, but from which every object rebounds," 
^^ Such heads," interrupted the student, " ace i 
commonly to be found, in red periwigs, stuck up 

in 
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in pulpits/* " Sir !" exclaimed the pastor, mov- 
ing his wig backwards and forwards, " of whom 
are you speaking ?" ** Of the very same people 
you yourself just began speaking about/' replied 
the student, quite coolly. *' I think it will be 
better to be silent,*' said the master of arts, " As 
you please," returned the student. 

Meantime, night came on ; the pastw took off 
his wig, laid it^beside him, and put on his night- 
cap. Then he began singing an evening hynm, 
with a most harsh discordant voice, in which he 
was joined by the Leipzig student; and they 
formed such a duet, like a couple of braying asses 
that we were glad to stop our ears. Fortunately, 
they soon ceased singing ; all was quiet again in 
the coach, and I fellasleep. 

At day-break ouSr horses were changed, and 
we got out of the coach to take cofiee. The 
pastor felt for his wig, but it was gone. . He 
sought it by his ride, and under his fdet, but 
in vain ! He now began to cry out, " where can it 
** be gone to ? What shall I do without my wig ? 
** What an unfortunate figure I shall make in 
** the town ?" He then applied to the guard, ab- 
absolutely demanding that he should recover him 
his wig. The guard looked about but with as 
little success. Meantime the Leipzig student was 

highly 
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highly diverted with the distress and despair of 
the poor Pastor. At length he however appeared 
to pity him, and advised him to feel in his pockets. 
" How should it come there ? '* said the Pastor. 
He however, put his hand mechanically into his 
pockety and behold ! out came the old periwig. 
What a moment for a painter ? The pastor stood 
open-mouthed with joy and surprize, holding the 
wig in his hand, and unable to utter a single word. 

" You look for the horse you ride, on, " said 
the guard angrily ; but the pastor's soul was so 
fully occupied at the moment, that nothing from 
without could reach it ; and therefore the guard's 
proverb either passed his ears quite unnoticed or at 
least went through and through, that is, accord- 
ing to Malehranche*^ hypothesis on the origin of 
ideas, it left no mark on his brain ; or, according 
to Bonnet i it touched no Virgin fibre (fibre vierge.) 

The dumb amazement of the pastor lasted above 
a minate ; when he began to laugh, and put on 
his wig, declaring at the same time, that he had 
certainly not put \i in his pocket himself, but how 
it came there might be known to the -devil 

and Here he looked at the Leipzig ^wA&aa^ 

and said no more. \ 

m At four o'clock this afternoon we arrived at 
Leipzig. Here, my friendsi I wished once to 

pass 
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pass my youth, and here, some years since, ceil* 
tered all my thoughts. Here I wished to prepare 
myself for the search of truth, for which my 
heart, from my earliest years, always felt an ar- 
dent desire ; but it pleased providence not to gra^ 
tify my wishes. When I imagine how I should 
have passed those years, in which the soul is 
formed; and when I consider how I have passed 
them, my heart is oppressed, and my eyes over- 
flow Vith tears. What .is passed cannot be re- 
called I 

Eleven o^ clock at night. 
I alighted opposite the Post-house, at Mr. JTs, 
where I have a fine light room, and a very atten- 
tive and agveeable host. While I was taking the 
things out of my portmanteau, he expatiated on 
die regularity he had introduced into his house, 
his integrity, and honesty. " Every one who 
<^ has lodged hecp has been satisfied with me. I 
" certainly have no great profit 5 but my repu- 
<* tation is unblemished, and my conscience pure 
'< and tranquil. With a good conscience a man 
*< is happy in this life, and dreads nothing-; he 
«* turns pale at nothing.*' 

At this very moment there was a lou4 clap of 
thunder. Mr. D. was terrified, and turned pale 
as death. « What is the matter ?*' said I. " No- 

••thing 
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« thing/* he replied^ stammering ; " but we 
'^ must shut the windows, that there may not be 
<' any draught/' This was the most tremendous 
thunder-storm that I had yet witnessed this sum- 
mer. In a few minutes the sky was obscured 
with clouds. The lightning flashed incessantly } 
the thunder rolled without interruption ^ the 
noise of the hail and the howling of the tempest 
contributed to produce a scene the most awful 
and sublime. In half an hour it was over. The 
sun again enlivened both the heavens and the 
earth ; and my host again' began to extcd the 
intrepidity and calmness of the man^ who, like 
himself, cheats nobody, and must consequently 
have a good conscience. 

I remained till supper-time in my room> and 
wrote to you, my friends. At table I became 
acquainted with a Mr. KJeist, formerly a privy 
counseller in the Prussian service, but who, in 
consequence of various disagreeable circumstances, 
was under the necessity of abandoning his office 
and the country. Having resigned every decdtfid 
hope, he lives here in philosophical retirement, 
in the bosom of friendship,' and inr the company 
of the most enlightened men. 

I passed last night ^yery uncomfortably in the 
Post-coach. My eyes Jtow begin to close. 
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July 15th. 

THIS morning I made an acquaintance with a 
Mr. Mellyt a young merchant from Ghent. I had 
a letter to him from the English merchant Sch,,,^ 
in Petersburg. He received me i«rith great polite- 
ness, and undertook to p^cure me cash for one 
of my Dutch bills, and to change the other for a 
French one. I went from him to the theological 
lecture room, where I found a numerous assem- 
bly, though but few auditors. The subject of 
the lecture was some Hjsbrew words. As it was 
one of no interest to me, I immediately went out 
again. 

I then walked about the town and the sur- 
rounding avenues, observing the objects around 
me. The city itself is not large ; but, including 
the suburbs, which contain many gardens, the 
circumference is considerable. The situation of 
Leipzig is not so picturesque as that of Dresden^ 
as it stands in the middle of an extensive plain ; 
but this plain being highly cultivated, and "covered 
with a beautiful mixture of orchards, gardens^ 
and pleasure-grounds, interspersed with villages, 
the eye is charmed with the variety, and is not 
soon fatigued. The situation of Dresden is ad- 

VOL. I. . o mirable 
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mirable— Jthat of Leipzig^ pretty. The former 
may be compared to a woman, at the fii^t sight 
of whom every beholder exclaims, "What a 
beauty !" and the latter to a girl, who plesBes 
everyone, but only by degrees, whom all unite in 
praising, hut without enthusiasm ; and whoy with 
a calm and agreeable emotion of the soul, is pro- 

oxounced pretty. The houses are not so high 
here as in Dresden ; they have mxjstly four stories. 
The streets are not broad, and it is wdl that car- 
riages are not in very common use, otherwise 
pedestrians would incur great risk of being rtm 
over, I have not yet seen «o populous a town in, 
Germany y as Leipzig. Trade and the university 
attract a great number. of strangers. 

After dinner I went to Mr. Becky a young 
{wofessor, but a man of the highest abilities, I 
delivered' him a letter, .which I had, to' Mr. R^ 
who formerly lived with him, but who h^ left 
Leipzig* Mr*. Beek told me, that R. some time 
since, had , been appointed by a nobleman to a 
living in' the country; but on his arrival there, 
had experienced great ^ opposition from the supe- * 
rior clergy. They -had at last contrived to ccm- 
ftnind a3[id embarrass him, in a very strict ex«- 
mination, previous to his entermg on the living. 

. Loaoigall patience, he snatched up his hal^ and 

wishing 
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wishing the learned examiners in future a more 
charitable disposition^ he left them. He has ne- 
never Ulen heard of since, and nobody knows 
what is become of him. 

Professor Bed is a reserved, modest man j he 
is cautious in his opinions, and his language is 
pure and elegant. I first learned from him, 
w^t a noise the travels of the young Anacharsisy 
by Bartbeletnyy had made. " This book wns 
" scarcdy published," said Ar^, *^ before all tii<^ 
** French literati bowed the knee, and confessed^ 
" that ancient Greece w^as now interesting for us j 
'* for never before hzdi Greece^ which we admire 
" even in its ruins, and these' few monuments of 
" its glory, which are still in existence, been so 
** accurately described." Professor Heyncy of 
Gdttingetiy one of the most distinguished ama- 
teurs of Grecian literature and antiquities, has 
reviewed this woYk of Bartheiemyy in the Gottin- 
gen Reviewy and thereby established its reputa- 
tion in Germany. Mr. -Seek expects his copy 
with the greatest impatience. 

None of the Leipzig literati is so celebrated as 
Dr. Plattner. He is a philosopher, who seeks 
the truth in all systems, without confining him- 
self to any in particular. Thus he agrees in 
some things with Kanty and in others with Leib^ 
o 2 nitzs 
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Mtz : oTf in other particulars^ differs from both.. 
He writes very intelligibly, and whoever has any 
knowledge of logic and metaphysics^ may easily 
understand him* His aphorisms are highly va- 
lued, and may sesve as a clue tb those who in- 
tend to enter the labyrinth of philosophical sys- 
tems. I wished to become personally acquainted 
with him ; therefore, when I left professor £eck, 
I went to him. He lives in the suburbs, ux a 
house with a gardeh. On entering the garden^ I 
was met by his young wife, by whom I was in- 
formed that the doctor was at home. The ser- 
vant wen.t-,to announce me, while I waited in the 
"anti-room. In two minutes, he himself made his 
appearance ;-r-a tall meagre man, about forty years 
of age, with a penetrating eye ; the appearance 
of a man of learning, and a pleasing address. 
** Mr. Kleist has already spoken to me about 
" you," said he, conducting me to his library ; 
** but I confess, I am very busy just now ; I have 
"some letters to write. Have the goodness to 
** call again to-morrow, abou^ this rime." I beg- 
ged pardon for having come at an inconvenient 
time, and took my leaved Whilst accompanying 
me ta the door, he asked : ^* To what science or 
^* sciences, have you particularly devoted your 
« attention ?" " The Belles Lettres," replied I, 

and 



, and blushed ; — I know very well why, tnd, pro- 
bably, you likewise know the reason, my friends. 

I then went to the public garden, and the 
avenue that surrounds it» Richter^s garden is ex- 
tensive and handsome. Upon entering it, a 
girl about twelve years old, in a white jacket, 
presented me with a nosegay, which pleased me 
_iincommojlly. I thanked her, and gave her six- 
pence m return. 

In the Wendler garden^ I saw Gellerfs monu- 
dxient. It is of white marble, and executed by 
professor Oeser, The sight of this nlonument of ' 
a virtuous man, erected to him by friendship, re- 
minded Itne, in a lively manner, of the happy 
day^ 'of my childhood, when Gellerfs Fables 
composed almost my whole libuary. . How many 
bitter tears did his Inkk and Taru:o extort from 
me ! and how heartily did I often laugh at ^^ green 
ass! I remembered also, how the professor, 
who taught us morality from Gellerfs Lectures. 
on that subject, often exckimed with enthusiasm, 
Only follow, my dears, what Gellert teaches, and- 
you will be happy ! This recollection awakened 
tender emotions in my heart. The history of 
my past life appeared in review before me, che- 
quered with many dark and dismal spots. And 
what may still await me in future ! 

o 3 From^ 
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From hence I went to St. JMs church, where 
Gellerfs scholars and friends had erected another 
monument. It represents Religion delivering to 
Virtue a portrait of Gellerty crowned with laureL 
An admirable idea. The statues of Religion and 
Virtue are of white marble. On the base is the 
following inscription, by Heyne : ** To the teacher 
" and model of Virtue and Religion this monu- 
** ment is dedicated, by his friends and contem- 
** poraries, the witnesses of his merits.'' Such 
an inscription, not penned by adulation, but by 
the hand of truth, must elevate, and make a 
powerful impression on every sensible mind. 
All who knew Gellerty unanimously call him a 
virtuous man. His whole life was the strongest 
argtunent against the opinion of those who main- 
tain, that no part of the human heart is exempt 
from vice ; and therefore imagine that virtue is 
only an empty name \ as also against the asser- 
tion of others, that religion does not make man- 
kind better. Gellert frequently said to his friends, 
*^ All my good qualities, I owe to the Christiai 
** religion." The account of his life concludes 
with these words : " Uncertain is the admiration 
and the immortality which the works of his po- 
etic genius may obtain, as the national taste is 
liable to alter at some future period \ but the 

glory 
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glory of his moral character will remain immOta- 
ble and unperishable, like religion and virtue, . 
which are ever the same." 

No, Mr. -, I shall not have any supper 

this evening. I will sit down at the window, and 
read Weiu^s Elegy on the death of Gellert ; and 
Kramer^% and Denises Odes on him. I shall read, 
feel, and perhaps shed tears. I consecrate thi^ 
evening to the memory of the /virtuous. Here he 
lived, and here he taught virtife. 

July \6th. 
. This morning I attended the aesthetic lectures 
of Plattner, -Esthetic is the science of taste — it 
treats of the faculty of sensation in general. 
Baumgarten was the first who separated it from the 
other sciences, and established the system which 
assigns to logic the superior faculties of the soul — - 
the understanding, and the powers of judgment ; 
and to aesthetic the direction of the -faculty of 
perception, and of the thing perceived. This is 
the imagination, and its effects. In shprt aesthe- 
tic teaches us to feel and enjoy the beautiful. 

A large room was so crowded with au4itbrs, 
that it could not have contained another person. 
I could scarcely find a place at the porch- Platt-^ 

tier 
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ner was already in his place^ and ha4 commenced 
his lecture. All was silence and attention. Not 
> the least noise prevented the doctor's voice from 
being heard over the whole room. I lost' not a 
wordi though I stood at such a distance. He 
spoke of genius. " Genius," said he, ** occu- 
pies itself only with what is great and important 
— ^with nature and. mankind. Philosoj^y is, 
therefore, in the most sublime sense of thiis 
word, their proper \ science. Genius certainly 
sometimes occupies itself with other sciences, but 
only with relation to philosophy. It possesses a 
peculiar ability to discover the concealed like- 
nesses — the analogies,' and secret coii^cideiyes of 
things ; and thus it often observes connections, 
where the common man seej none, and what to 
the ordinary short-sighted man appears trifling, 
is to the man of genius highly interesting. 

^* Leibnitz J tb^ grrat Leibnitz, traversed Geirmanyi 
and Italy ; and visijted all the archieves, in pOring 
over their dusty, mouldy, and moth-eaten- re- 
cords, and for what purpose ? In order to col- 
lect materials for his History of the House of 
Brunswick ! But the acute Leibnitz observed the 
connection of this history, with various objects 
important to all mankind. In all that a* great 
-, man . 
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man ui^dertakes is generally observed a peculiar 
enthusiasm, which animates and distinguishes the 
actions of genius, from the undertakings of com- 
mon men. I will mention Franklin as an exam- 
' pie ; not Franklin the man of letters, but Franks 
lin the statesman. With what enthusiasm he de- 
fends the violated rights of humanity ! At that 
moment he ceases to live for himself, and forgets 
his own happiness for the public weal. With 
what a zeal he exerts himself in behalf of his 
grand object, the welfare of his fellow-creatures ! 
** This spirit of enthusiasm ' particularly distin- 
guishes the works of men of great genius. If, 
for instance, it were possible to extract this spirit 
from the philosophical letters of Mendelssohiy or 
the reflections on Jeru^alem^ nothing would re- 
main in the former, but scholastic subtleties ; and 
in the latter, theological dogmas ; — but, reple- 
nished with this spirit, those works elevate the 
' soul of the reader." 

Plattner is as easy and unaffected when he 
speaks in public, as if he were in his closet j and 
for that very reason he is so highly relished. As 
far as I could perceive, all his auditors listened 
with the utmost attention. It is also said, that 
no professor in Leipzig is so beloved and re- 
spected by the students, as Plattner. When he 

left 
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left the pulpit, the students cleared a spacious 
way for him, quite down to the door, as for a 
king. ^^ I did j;iot thmk of seeing you here/' 
said he to me, " had I known of your coming, I 
*' certainly should have directed a place to ^ 
" reserved for you.*' He invited me to dinner^ 
adding, that he would take me to sup at a place 
where I should see some interesting characters. 

JtJy I6th. 
Living at Leipzig is said to be very agreeable ; 
and I believe it. Some of the rich merchants give 
frequent dinners, suppers^ balls, &c. The young 
coxcombs among the students appear on such oc- 
casions in all their splendour. . Card-playing, 
dancingi and gallantry are the principal features 
of these entertainments here, as every where else. 
There are likewise literary societies or clubs ; the 
members of which entertain themseWes with If- 
terary and political novelties, , criticism, '&c. 
Here is also a theatre^ but the performers repair 
in summer to other towns, and do not return to 
Leipzigy% till the Michaelmas fair. Whoever is 
fond of gaiety, will find the most agreeable places 
of diversion round Leipzig. The epicure will 
find uncommonly'delicious larks, exquisite aspa- 
ragus, and abundance of fruity particularly cher* 

He's, 
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ries, which are very good, and at present so 
cheap, that a whole plate-ful may be bought for 
tenropecs. Living is upon the whole very cheap 
in Saxony. I pay about' thirty copecs for dinner, 
exclusive of wine, and as much per day for lodg- 
ing. The prfces were the same in Dresden, 

Almost every street contains several booksel- 
ler's shops, notwithstanding which most of the 
Leipzig booksellers acquire fortunes, at which I 
cannot help wondering. There are certainly mapy 
learned men here who want books, but these are 
principally either authors or translators, who, 
when they purchase a library, pay the bookseller 
not with nioney, but with manuscripts. There 
are besides in„ every German town of any conse- 
quence circulating libraries, from which books of 
every kind may be obtained to read at a small 
expence. The booksellers from all parts of Ger- 
many frequent the fairs of this town, which are 
held three times a year, namely, at the com- 
mencement of the year, at Easter and Michael 
mas, for the purpose of exchanging their respec- 
tive publications. Any bookseller who prints the 
pttblications of another is con3idered as a person 
of no character, as he injures the lawful pro- 
prietor, who is obliged to purchase the manu- 
script of the author. In Germany^ where the book- 
selling 
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selling business is of such importance^ very severe 
laws on this head are requisite. You may per- 
haps "vrish to know how an author is paid bj the 
booksellers? His remuneration depends on his 
celebrity. If he is not advantageously known to 
the public, he receives but a few dollars per 
sheet ; but if he has an established reputation, 
he gets perhaps eight or ten dollars for the same 
quantity. 

1 1 0* clock at nigit. 
I WENT at the appointed hour to Plattner. 
" You will probably make some stay with us/' said 
he, handing me a <:hair opposite his own. ** But 
"'^''for a few days," I replied. ** Only, a few days 
...I thought you had come to Leipzig to improve 
yourself. 1 he learned here Would with pleasure 
have assisted you in your progress in the sciences. 
You are yet young, and understand German. 
Instead of going from one town to another, you 
really would do better to make a longer stay at 
such a place as Leipzig^ where so many of your 
countrymen have already sought the acconq)lish» 
ments of education, and I hope not in vain.'\.. 
^* I should consider it a particular .happiness^ 
doctor, if I could' enjoy your instruction ; but 
circumstances, and my relations.'*,./* If that 
is the case, X can but regret it." He men- 
tioned 
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tioned R. R, and other Russians^ who had stadied 
here. " They were my scholars," said hej ** but 
•* I was not then what I am now/' ** You at 
" least had not then written yotir Aphorisms ?'*.,. 
I was just going to make use of this opportunity 
to request an explanation of some passages in the 
Aphorisms, but he was interrupted by university 
business, for he is now rector. " I am seldom 
•* at leisure," said he; " but meet me at the Blue 
** Angel at eight o'clock, for you- must sup with 
** me to-night." I thankfully accepted this in- 
vitation, and went once more to Richter^s gardens. 
The girl in the white jacket gave me another 
nosegay, and received another six-pence. 

I was punctual to my appointment at the Blue 
Angel, where I was conducted into a large room, 
in which stood a table laid for twenty persons, 
but as yet there was nobody there. In half an 
hour Planner and his literary friends made their 
appearance. He presented me to each, and told 
me their names. However they were all stran- 
gers to me except the venerable Oesevy and the 
burgomaster Muller. We-Sat down at table. The 
supper was perfectly in the attic style, excepting 
that we drank our'^wine, not out of bowls deco- 
rated with g^lands, but out of .common Saxon 
glasses. All were cheerful and afiable$ and, in 

VOL. I. p order 
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order to draw me into the conversation, they 
inquired about our literature. I surprised them, 
by telling them that ten cantos of Khp^ 

stocVs Messiah were translated into Russian. 

*' I could not hare conceived" said a young pro- 
fessor of poetry, *' that KlopstocVs ideas could 
« possibly be- expressed in your language. " I 
** assure you" replied I, " that the translation 
*' was mostly literal, and at the same time very 
** intelligible." To convince them that our lan- 
guage is not disagreeable to the ear, I read them 
some Russian verses in different measures, and 
^ey felt their expressive harmony. In speaking 
of our original works,^ I mentioned two epic 
poems, the Rossiad and W^ladimir^ which will ' 
render the name of their author* immortal in 
the annals of Russian poetry. 
- Planner acted the principal part at the table ; 
I mean, he directed the conversation. Although 
the German literati in geni^ral are accused, and 
not unjustly, of a certain dullness in conversation, 
yet Plattner at least, and many others, nrnst be 
excepted. Plattner is quite a man of the world; 
he b fond of speaking, and he speaks well.' In 
his delivery there is a certain boldness, inspired 

by 

* The author of these poems is the privy-counsellor 
Scheraskow, curator of the unirersi^ of Moshow, 
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by a sense of his merit. Old Oeser makes himr 
self amiable by his cordiality. He was treated 
with universal respect; every one listened to his 
anecdotes and laughed at them, because they 
observed that he wished to excite laughter. He 
had once resolved to go to Russia to the corona- 
tion of the empress Elrzaheth^ but he ^rhanged his 
mind. — ^We broke up about ten o'clock, and 
wished one axiother good ijight, and parted. — 
Phxttner would not allow me to pay for my share 
of the supper, which was not very agreeable to 
me. In this manner the principal learned men 
in Leipzig sup together once a week, and pass the 
. evening, in agreeaMe conversation. You see, my 
friends, I become acquainted with m«i deserv- 
ing my highest respect, sensible, accomplished^ 
learned, and celebrated men ...but strangers in my 
affections. Which of them wants my friend- 
ship ? Each has his own occupations and connec* 
tions, and none troubles hin^elf about the poor 
stranger. None of them would miss me to-mor- 
row, if on this night's sable pinions my soul were 
borne to another world. Not one sigh would 
accompany it, and scarcely would you be in- 
formed of the dissolution of your friend.— 
Farewel. 

P 2 nth 
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nth juif. 

This morning at six o'clock I took a walk> 
with a* mind tranquil and serene, enjoying the 
beauties of nature arrayed in verdant splendor. 
I threw myself on the grass of a fragrant mea-' 
dow^ bathed myself in the pearly dew, and in- 
haled the pure breeze of morning. I enjoyed it^ 
and was happy. 

The sun had already ascended high in the 
azure vault, and I perceived, by the scorching heat 
of his rays, that noon approached. I arose. The 
village in which lVeisf£ lives lay before me. I w^t 
towards it, and meeting a young country girl, I 
wished her a good morning, and desired her to 
inform me where Mr, Weisse lived. " There, on 
the right hand, in the large house in the garden," 
replied she, and away she went. 

Weis^ej the favoiuite of the dramatic and lyric 
miise, whose heart is as honorable to him as his 
genius, the friend of virtue and of all good n^en, 
tlie friend of children, who by instruction and 
example hasL propagated the rules of a good system 
of education in Germany^ — Weisse passes the sum- 
mer in an obscure village, two 'V^ersts from Leipzig^ » 
stmongst honest rustics, and in the bosom of his 
family. ^ " He is walking in the garden •,'* said a 

maid- 
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maid-^ervant, who met me at the door, '^ {deasf 
to walk into that room. .J will let my master 
know." I went into the room ; and throu^ the 
windovrs I observed the amiable Jririr/«,-*-a little 
man in a red night-gown and a white hat, walking 
up the avenue with quick steps, and hastening to 
the house to receive the Moscovite who was wait- 
ing for him. He entered the room in the same 
red nightrgown, but had put on a bag-wig* t 
had already contemplated thy portrait, amiable 
Weisre^ and should have recognized thee among 
thousands. Weisse is upwards of sixty years of 
age; but, to judge by his healthy look and ruddy 
countenance, you would not suppose him to be 
above fifty, and the excellence of his heart beams 
forth from every feature. 

Hereceived me with friendship, cordiality, and 
unaffected simplicity, and regretted that I had 
come to him, and not he to me; was sorry that it 
was .so very hoty and treated me with lemonade, 
&c. I told him that some parts of his Children/ 
Friend had been translated into Russian^ and that 
I myself had translated his drama — The monu^ 
ment in Arcadia. In Germany much is written 
for children and jOMJSg people ; bift, -amongst the 
writers for youth, none is equal to JVeiui* He 
is himself a father, and a tender £iither, who has 
> 8 devoted 
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devoted himself entirely to the fermatioB of the 
yoathful heart. He was overwhekned with thanks 
from all quarters* when he commenced his 
Weekly Journal. The children thanked him for 
'the pleasure which it afforded them> and the- pa- 
rents were obliged to him for the beneficial influ- 
ence of his works upon their children* At pre^ 
sent Weisst publishes* The Correspondence of the 
Family of the Children^ Friend^ which is a conti- 
nuation of the Children* s Friend^ and is a Very use- 
iSal and pleasing work for youth. 

He speaks of his works with the greatest mo- 
desty ; however without any dissembled humility, 
to which I have as great an aversion as to self- 
eommendation^ With what feeMng he speaks of 
his domestic happiness ! ** I thank God," said 
he, with tears in his eyes, ^' he has blessed me 
** with the enjoyment of the purest pleasures of 
** lifei and I should venture to call my happiness 
<* complete, if providence should please to re- 
*• store my daughter to health, who has been ill 
** several years, and whose disorder has hitherto 
« baffled all the skill of the physicians." In a 
word, if I before loved JVeisse as an author, I now 
love him far "more as a mam 

]E(e has in his possessicm a manuscript history 
of our theatre, translated from the Russian. 
Dmitrewsky wrote it during his residence in 

Leipzig ; 
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Leipzig; and a young Russian, then a student at 
the university, translated it into German^ and pre- 
sented it to Mr. We'tsse\ who now preserves it 
in his library as a rarity, - When I look leav^ of 
him, he said, <^ A good journey, and may you 
** enjoy all that can render a pure heart happy. 
</ I will endeavour to see you again before you 
** leave Leipz^J* " And may the evemng of 
** your Hfe be serene/' replied I, alludmg to the 
verse of La Fontaine^ ** sa fin, the (end of the 
•* wise) est le sotr d^un beau j6ur" - I left him 
with' the most placid and cheerful disposition of 
mind. The sight of a good man is a happiness 
to him, whose sensibility to the beautiful is' not 
yet blunted. 

Up6n my return to town, I went into a book- 
seller's shop, and bought Qssiar^s Fingal and The 
Vicar of Wakefield, that I might have something 
to read on the road. 

12 o'clock at night^ 

I FASSEp the evening of yesterday very 
agreeably. About six o'clock, Mr. Mell^ con- 
ducted me to a garden out of the town j we 
found a great many people there, students and 
phUisters. * Some sat under the shade of the 

trees 

* This term is applied by the students to citizens 
and tradespeople. Adelung calls this word a cor- 
ruption. 
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trees reading, or at least they held a hook in their 
handsi as if they did not deign to cast a look at 
any one that passed. Others sat in a circle smok- 
ing tobacco* and defended themselves from the 
beams of the sun by thick clouds ol smoke, 
which ascended in . curling columns, and formed 
a tanopy over their heads. Others again were 
were walking with ladies arm-in-arm through the 
dusky avenues. Music was played- without inter- 
mission, and a man went about with a plate, col- 
lecting the voluntary contributioAs of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Meify surprized me> by beginning, all at 
once, to speak Russian. " I resided four years in 
Moskow" said he, " and I have not yet quite 
** fcMTgotten your language, though it is a long 
^* time since I left Russia.'* We were joined by 
Schneider and Modi, who are accompanying the 
princess Baloselskyy who is at present at Leipzig on 
hA* travels. I had already seen the former in 
MoskoWi and we rejoiced at meetiifg each other, 
like old acquamtances. Mr. Melly treated us 
with a very handsome supper, and we remained 
there tiU midnight, when we returned to town' 

together. 

ruption, and derives it fipom the Latin haUstarit, which ~ 
signifies city soldiers and common citizens^ 
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together. The gates were shut, and we were 
obliged to pay a few pence a-piece to procure ad- 
mission. It is the law at Leipzig^ either to re* 
turn home iii proper time> or you miisf pay a 
fine. 

I RECEIVED this mturning two letters at one© 
from A. the contents of which are by i^o means 
agreeable to me. I shall not find him at Frank- 
fort y as he is, gone for some weeks to Paris. . He 
wishes me to meet him either at Mannheim or 
Strashtirg \ but, alas ! it is quite impossible iar me 
to comply with his desire. The serial castles of 
pleasure that I built. upon the company of my 
beloved friend, were thus utterly demolished, 
and throughout my whole tour I shall not meet 
with a creature that is dear to my heart. This 
thbught made me melancholy, and I rambled 
aboiit the town and avenues, without any aim or 
design. Here I met with Br. a young student 
with whom I had become acquainted at Leipzig. 
We went together to the Rosenthal^ a beautifiil 
and extensive park near Leipzig. Here the ce- 
lebrated impostor, Schropfer^ shot himself. A true 
history of his life must certainly be extremely 
entertaining, if it could be obtained. 

H« was for a long time waiter in a cofiee-house 

at 
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at Leipzig, and nobody observed any thing ex- 
traordinary in him. He disappeared of a sud- 
den, and it was not till several years after that 
he again made his appearance at Leipzig, ia the 
character of baron Sciropfer. He took a large 
. house, hired a great number of servants, and 
puffed himself off as a sage, to whom all nature^ 
and even the world of spirits, were subject. 

By pompous promises of splendid discoveries 
he allured a multitude of credulous people, and 
pupils thronged to him firom all quarters. Some 
actuaUy expected to learn things of him, that 
cannot be acquired at any university ; others were 
delighted with the excellent table he kept. He 
frequently received by post large parcels, ad- 
dressed to baron Schropfer. Several bankers re- 
ceived orders to pay him large siuns. He spoke 
of his secrets, which he pretended to haVc 
learned in Italy, with a seductive eloquence; and 
he shewed people the spirits and shadows of their 
deceased ' acquaintance. When he had heated 
the imaginations of his hearers, " Come and 
<« see P' he cried, to all who were inclined to 
doubt; they came, and actually saw shadows, 
and various terrible sights, which made the hair 
of timorous persons stand on end. It must 
be observed, that bis wannest adherents were 

not 
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not men of leai^ing, or such as were accustomed 
to logical deductions; for people who placed more 
reliance on their understanding than on their 
senses, would not at all suit Schr'd^er^s purpose. 
Thus his pupils consisted entirely of noblemen 
and merchants, who were totally ignorant of the 
sciences. He exhibited the wonders of his art 
to others, but he taught them to none, and at 
last) he. only performed his miracles at home, 
in private apartments prepared for the purpose. 
Br. told me the following anecdote of him :... 
A certain M, likewise came in company -with 
his friends to • Schroder, Xo see his apparitions. 
He found a great number of guests there before 
him, who were incessantly plied with punch. 
M. refused to drink any thing, but Schrb'^er 
pressed him very much to drink at least a glass, 
which M. as firmly refused. At length they were 
all conducted into a large hall, hung with black 
cloth, the window-shutters of which were closed. 
Schrdpfer placed the spectators together, and 
drew a circle around them, beyon4. which he 
^rtrictly enjoined them not to stir. At the dis- 
tance of a few paces a small altar was erected, on 
which burned spirits; this cast the only light that 
illumined the room. Schrdpfer^ uncovering his 
breast^ threw himself on his knees before the 

altar. 
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altar. He held in his hand a large glistening 
sword, and prayed with a loud voice, and with 
such earnestness and warmth, that M. who had 
come with the intention of unmasking the im- 
postor and tl\e imposture, felt in his heart a pious 
awe, and sentiments of devotion. Fire flashed 
from the eyes of the supplicant, and his breast 
was powerfully agitated. He was to call the sha- 
dow of a well-known character lately deceased. 
After having finished the prayer, he called the 
ghost with the following words : " Oh ! thou 
" departed spirit, who livest in an immate- 
**. rial world, and invisible to the eyes of mor- 
•* tals, hear the voice of the friends thou hast 
** left behind, and who desire to see thee; 
** leave, for a short time, thy new abode, and pre- 
" salt thyself to their eyes !** Hereupon the 
spectators felt in every nerve a sensation, similar 
to an electric sho^k,... heard a noise like theroD- 
ing of thunder, and saw above the altar a light ' 
yapoiu*, which grew thicker by degrees, till it 
assumed the figure of a man. However M, ob- 
served, that it was not a striking likeness of the 
deceased. The figure hovered over the altar^ 
and Schrb'pferj pale as death, flourished the 
sword above his head. M, resolved to step out 
of the circle and to go to Schroder-, but the latter, 

perceiving 
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perceiving his intention^ rushed towards hiin> 
holding the sword to his breasti and crying with 
a terrible voice, ** You are a dead man, if you 
** stir another step I" M. was sd terrified at 
the dreadful tone in which Schroder utterW 
these words, and at the glistening sword, that his 
knees shook Under him. The shadow at length 
dis^ppearM, zxid Schropfer was so fatigued that 
he lay extended on the floor* The spectators 
were conducted into another room, where they 
-were served with fruits. Many of the more sen- 
sible people went to Schrbffet^s house as to a 
theatre ^ xthey knew that his boasted art was no- 
thing but imposture, yet they were delighted with 
the serious comedy which he performed. 

This continued for some time ; but Schropfer ail 
at once got into debt with several trades-people 
of JLeipzigf and unfortunately of that class who 
did not wish to see his ghosts ; but were ex- 
tremely importunate fw their money. He received 
no more. bills. The bankers would not advance 
him a penny J and the miserable magician, worked 
up to the highest degree of despair, shot himself 
through the head in the Rosenthal* Nobody 
knows to this day how he got his money; and 
for what purpose he played off his phantas- 
magoria. 
» VOL. I. <^ According 
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Acc;prding to the hypothesia of the Beriin 
literati, he was an instrument of the secret Je- 
flfuits; who by his means expected to enslave 
the human understandjuig \ 9S they afterwards at- 
tenq>ted by Cagliostfy, who is in fact a second 
Sfhroj^er. IS this be true, which. I very much 
doubt, it may be asserted without ofioKe to the 
tecret Jesuits, that they vainly flatter themselves 
with being able to subdue Europe by charlatanism, 
at a period when the laws of reason are univer- 
sally obeyed, and when illumination extends 
farther and farther, of which only a sii^le spark 
i^ sufficient to enlighten a whole chaos of errors. 
It is reasonable to suppose that Schroder received 
pecuniary support from his adherentS4 but nd^ 
thing certain is known respecting the quarter from, 
which he derive4 it- 

I leSkVt^Ljnpzig this aflt^'moon; I have this mo- 
ment received a note from Plattner^ in which he 
^s^presses a wish that { would prolong my stay at 
hi^ig^ ^<1 gi^e him an opportunity ox* deserving 
nqr thanks. Professor Beck^ to whom I am 
under. obligations for hia friendly attentioai, has 
i^ncleitaken to procure a tutor for P,..He will 
Wirite to me at Zurich^ I am very sorry diat I 
shall n£4 &^e A. - 

Weimar, 
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Weimar^ 1i6th July. 

NOTHING worthy of notice presenteditself on 
the road from Leipzig to. Weimar y but a delightful 
plain, ip which the town of Nautnburg is situated, 
and a village where the children threw heaps of 
flowers into the coach to us. I say, to us ; for 
as far as Buttelstadt I had the company of a young 
Frenchman belonging to the suite of the French 
ambassador at Dresden. It' must however be un- 
derstood that the children expected sometliing 
for their flowers. We threw them a few 
pence, for which they loudly expressed their ^ 
thanks. The Frenchman, who understood npt 
a word of German, and whose interpreter I was 
bbliged to be, almost wepit at parting. In other 
respects he was not an interesting companion. 
At day-break we arrived at Buttelstadt^ where the 
postmaster procured me a commodious single- 
hc»^e chaise to Weimar. I gave the postillion the 
porcelain head of a tobacco-pipe, which I had 
bought at the manufactory at Berlin \ and, to shew 
his gratitude, he brought me very expeditiously to 
Weimar. , 

The situation of Weimar is pleasant. The ad- 
jacent villages, with their fields and woods, form 
an agreeable prospect. The fown it$elf is but 
0.2 , small. 
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smaU^ and contains no buildings of magnitude^ 
excepting the ducal palace. As I had been 
questioned at the gate of the town, I in my turn 
took the liberty of asking the serjeant on duty, 
" Is Wieland here ? Is Herder here ? Is G'dthe 
" here?" "Here, here," replied he, and I or- 
dered the postillion to drive to the Elephant- 
Inn, 

A lackey was instantly dispatched to enquire 
whether Wieland was at home ? " No, he is at 
** court, "was the answer ; — ^whether Herder was 
at home ? ** No, he is at court 5"-^- whether G'dthe 
was at home ? " No, he. is at court." ^^ At court, 
** at court !" I repeated after the domestic, with 
a mixture of contempt and disappointment ; took 
my stick, and went into the park situated close to 
town. A beautiful grove, called the Star^ parti- 
cularly delighted me 5 but I was still more pow* 
erfuUy attracted by the rude, but ishady bank of 
a babbling brook. Soothed by its murmur, I sat 
down on a moss-covered stone, and read . the 
first book of FingaL 

Those who passed me viewed me with an at- 
tention uncommon in large towns, where we meet 
strange faces at every step. 

The lackey came at iength to inform me that 
HerdfT was at home j I therefore went to his 

hpuse. 
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house. . " Herder ^^ says a German author, "kas 
** but cme thought, and that is the universe*'* In 
his Archives of Mankind^ there'is much that I do 
mot understand j but what I do understand I think 
excellent* What a picture he draws of the crea- 
tion ! What CM-iental splendor ! — In one of his 
lat« works, entitled " God," he demonstrates 
that Spinosa was a profound thjnker, entertained 
the most profound veneration for the Godhead ; 
and was equally distant frc»n Pantheism as i^the- 
ism. On this occasion^ he communicates his own 
« ideas on the Godhead, and the creation. Ad- 
mirable, cheering id«as ! The perusal of this boo^ 
has afibrded me many agreeable hours. I have 
copied many passages which particularly pleased 
me ; and I shall here introduce one which Ijust 
now happened to find in my pocket-book, and is 
particularly beautiful. The author speaks of 
death : 

** Observe the flower, how it hastens into 
blossom. It draws to itself sap, air, light, and 
all the elements which it prepares in order to 
assist its growth, to furnish the vital juices,' and 
produce blossom 5 blossom succeeds and disap- 
pears. It has now spent all its power, its love 
and li^e, in order to become a -mother, to leave 
behind images of itself, and to propagate its 
0.3 kin4 
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kkid. Its energies aire now exhausted and con- 
sumed in the restless service of nature ; and it 
may be said, that Grom the commencement of 
life it has been working its own destruction. But 
what else is destroyed than a form, which it can 
no IcHiger retain, and which, after it has reached 
the highest degree of beauty and perfection of 
which it is susceptible, again hastens to decay. 
But it does not undergo this change in order, as 
an already dead being, which would be a gloomy 
reflection— ^o make room for vigorous youthful 
successors, but rather as a living being, in the full 
enjoyment of the pleasures of existence ; it was 
the author of their existence, and propagated it 
under a form of the most perfect beauty, iii the 
ever-blooming garden of time, in which itself 
likewise flourishes^ For it does not di6 with the 
form under which it appestrs ; the power of the 
root continues ; it will awake from the^ sjeep of 
winter, and' again shoot forth in renewed vernal 
aitd youthful beauty with the daughters of its 
existence, now friends and sisters, by' its 
virgin side. Thus there is no such thing as 
death in the creation. It is a hastening away of 
that which cannot remain : that is, the operation 
of an ever youthful, restless, unextinguishable 
power, which, from its very nature, c^not remain 

a moment 
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a moment inactive, but is always cooperating in 
the most admirable manner in its own existence, 
and that of as many others as it is capable of 
producing. ^ Can you imagine a more exquisitely 
beautiful law of wisdom and goodness in the 
system of transformation, Theanoy than that by 
which every thing hastens with quick career tp 
renewed, youthful vigour, and is consequently 
subject to progressive alteration from one mo- 
ment to another." 

In this work of Herder's every thing is plain, 
Intelligible, and accordant. It is not the .ardent 
imagination of youth that here soars in unknown 
rcjgions, and^gleams in the dark like a luminous 
nightly meteori which the next moment dis- 
appears ; but the mature ideas of a wise man 
ar^ gently borne, as upon the light wings of the 
zephyrs, into the temple of eternal truth : a mild 
lustre marks their way. His Paramytf^ea is a 
beauteous production of a blooming fancy, which, 
animated with a Grecian spirit, is lovely as the 
dew of the morning. 

Herder met me in the hall, and received me so 
cordially, that I entirely forgot the celebrated 
author, and. the great genius ; and saw in him 
only jthe amiable and the polite man. He en- 
quired about the political connexions of Russia ; 

but 
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but with the greatest mo<festy. The conversatioii 
turned on literature 5 and when he knew how 
fond I was of German poetry, he asked me to 
which of the German poets I gave the preference ? 
This question somewhat en^barrassed me. At 
length I replied, stammering, ** I considef Kfopstock 
the most sublime German j>oet." ** And with 
*' justice," said Herder : " however, he is less read 
than other poets ; and I know several who have laid 
down the book at the- tenth canto of the Messiah, 
with the intention' of never looking at that cele- 
brated poem again." He praised Wiefand and 
Goethe m particular. He sent his little boy for 
the last edition of the works of the latter ; and 
read, -with much feeling, some small pieces, of 
which the song, " My Goddess," pleased him 
extremely^ " It is truly Grecian," said he, after he 
had read it ; — " and what language I what purity, 
and elegance ! " 

Herdery Goethe\ and others, who are Imbued 
with the spirit of the ancient Greeks, have formed 
their language after the Grecian model, by which 
it has been rendered the richest, and best adapt- 
ed to poetical composition. For this reason, 
neifher the English nor French tran'slations from 
the Greek possess the same merit as the German. 
Horatr is still Horner with them : — they possess 

the 
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the i>ame artless and noble simplicity of language 
Ivhich distinguidied the ancient times> when 
queens themselves went to the spring for water^ 
and king^ tended their flocks. This sim^^city the 
Greeks expressed bythatadmiraMe term uTrXoTfi^, 
I took leave of Herder till the next day. He is 
an extremely amiable man. 

It was impossible .for me not to visit St. Jame/s 
church, in which is the bas-relief in memory of 
the late Musaus^ author of the Physiognomical 
Travels, and the Popular Tales of the Germans. 
Beneath the bas-relief stands an urn, upon a 
book, with the inscription, " To the ever- 
memorable MusmtsP — Tenders Amelia / * Poste- 
rity shall thank thee for having known how to 
appreciate talent. 

yuiy 21. 

I CALLED twice yesterday at JVieland^s\ but 
both times I was told that he was not at home. 
This morning at eighlf o'clock I went again, and 
this time I met with him. " The desire to see 
you has brought me to Wehnar^^ said I. ** It was 
not worth the trouble," replied he, with a' cold 
air, and a reserved shyness, which I had not ex- 
pected 

. * The duchess dowager of Weimar, and modier of 
the reigumg duke. 
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pected from W^iehnd. He then asked, flow I 
could have learned the German' language so well 
in Moscow ? I told hun, that I had sufficient op- 
portunities of conversing with Germans, and 
such as were perfect masters of their language. 
On this occasion I mentioned Lettz^ upon which 
our conversation turned upon this unfortunate 
man, with whom Wieland was once well ac- 
quainted. All this time we continued standing, 
from which I had reason to ctfoxXvA^^Wieland did 
not wish me to stay long. ** Probably," said I, 
** I have come at an inconvenient time ?" *^ Yes," 
replied he, " besides, we usually work in the 
morning." ** Permit me then to call «gain, at 
any hour you may appoiAt. I once more assure 
you, that I have come to Weimar expressly for the 
purpose of seeing you." 

Wieland. — " But what do yqu want with 
me?" 

• /, — *' Your works have excited the wish in 
me to become personally acquainted with their 
author. I request noticing more from you, than 
the permission to see you." 
. Wieland.~^^ You lay me under ^some embar- 
rassment. Shall I speak candidly ?" 

/. — " You will oblige me". 

^/ffoW.— " I am not fond of making new 

acquaint- 
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acquaintances ; and least of all with persons who 
are entire strangers to me. I don't know you/' 

/. — " That I confess ; but why should you be 
apprehensive of me ?" . , 

Wiehnd.—** It has become a fashion in Ger^ 
nmm to travel with no other view than that of 
publishing ones travels. Those travellers, whose 
number is not small, go from one town to another, 
* and endeavour to introduce themselves to cele- 
brated persons, only with the intention of after- 
wards printing what they hear from them. What 
is said in private is thus trumpeted abroad to the 
world J and many have already sufiered by these 
proceedii^gs. I am not perfect master of myself; 
sometimes I am too frank." 

L — " Recollect, that I am not a Geiman, and 
cannot possibly write for the German public." 

Wieland, — " But for what purpose should we 
form an acquaintance. Suppose it already formed, 
and that we should become interesting to eacl^ 
c^her, mtist we not soon part ? for probabiy you 
will not stay here long." 

/..^^« In order to procure the gratification of 
your acquaintance, I should gladly prolong. my 
stay at Wietnar ; and, at my departure^ I should 
rejoice at having seen you as a fether in the bo- 
som of your family> and as a friend among friends." 
' ^ Wieland. 
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Wieland. — ^* You are very Candida I must 
therefore be upon my guards lest you discover 
my bad side." 

/.— « You jestr' 

JVieland. — ^* Not quite. I should even make 
a point of it, if you prolonged your stay only on 
my accodnt. In other German towns, as Goth»j you 
would perhaps find more pleasure and entertam- 
ment." 

, /. — ^^ You are a poet, and I love poetry. How 
agreeable would it be to me, if you would permit 
me to chat Vnth you but for one hour, about this 
art which gives a zest to life P' 

Wieland. — " I scarcely know how to answer 
you 5 perhaps you might give me instruction in 
the art of poetry." 

/. — " You do me too great honour ! Then I 
must take leave of you for ever.** 

Wieland (smiling^ and looking at me J* — ** I am no 
physiognomist; but your countenance inspires 
me with a certain confidence. Your candor 
pleases me j and I never yet saw a Russian like 
you. I knew your &ch — , a man of talents, and 
connected, by the most intimate friendship, with 
the spirit of yon veteran (pointing to the bust of 
Voltaire). Indeed, your countrymen in general 
imitate the French ; but you — '' 
' /.— « I thank you.*' 

Wieland. 
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Wieland,^^^^ If then it should be agreeable to 
you to spend a few hours with me, call again at 
half past two o'clock this afternoon.'' - 

/.— " I fear—" 

Wieland.—'' ^JVliat ?" 

/. — */ That my visit will be troublesome to- 
you." 

Wieland. — *^ I assure you it will be agreeable to 
me^^and I intreat you to believe, that you are not 
the only sincere person in the world." 

/.— " Farewel." . - 

Wieland. — " At half past t^o I shall exp^H 
you." - , . ^ 

/. — " I shall come. — Adieu." 

I'his is a faithful representation of my first in- 
terview with Wieland J which in- the beginning 
wounded my self-love most sensibly; the conclu- 
sion of which, however, calmed me a little. I still 
felt considerably agitated, as I went from Wieland 
to Herder^s, and I resolved to leave Weimar early 
the next day. 

Herder received me with the same winning af- 
fability, the same agreeable smile, and the same 
frank and sincere mien as yesterday. "We .spoke 
of Italy y whence he had lately returned; and 
where the remains of antiquity had furnished him 
worthy subjects of curiosity. The thought at 

VOL. i. R once 
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once stmck me : supposing you vere to go from 
Switzerland to baly cast a look at the Venus de 
Medici, the jfpo/lo Belvidere, and the Hercules Fat" 
nese, to survey the majestic ruins of ancient Rome, 
even if it were for no other purpose than to sigh 
t)ver the insignificance of all sublunary things, — 
This thought made me completely forget myself 
for a minute. 

I confessed to Herder , turning the convers^Mon 
to his works, that his " Documents of Mankind" 
were for the greatest part unintelligible to me. 
•*|ffhat bpok/' said he, " I wrote in my youth, 
when my imagination, still possessed of all its 
powers, was not yet accountable to reason." 
*' Your genius," said I to him, at taking leave, 
** I was acquainted with from your works 5 but I 
<* wished likewise to have your image in my mind ; 
*^ and, for that purpo8e> I came to see you. Now 
^^ I have seen you, and am satisfied. Farewdi." 

Herder is not tall, and has a dark complection. 
His forehead and eyes are full of spirit and fire. — 
But I am afraid you will by and by tsdke me for a 
physiognomic wizzard. His countenance is very 
grave, but friendly ; and in his behaviour there is 
nc^^ig affected, nor the slightest trace of any at- 
tempt to appear great. He speaks slowly and in- 
teUigiblj} he gives his words a certain emphasis, 
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but without the least affectation. In c'onvfersa- 
tidn with him, the modest favourite of the muses 
is frequently discovered ; but the man of learn- 
ing, and the profound metaphysician, always* re- 
Xnain cautiously concealed. 

How delighted I was, my friends, to becokne 
personally acquainted with the man whom we for- 
merly knew and esteemed, only from his works, 
and whom we so. often endeavoured to represent 
to ourselyes ! Now I am convinced, the produc- 
tions of iiis genius will afford me far greater plear- 
sure ; because, when reading them, I can call to 
mind the look and voice of their author. 

Nine 0^ clock in the evening. 

I WENT to Wieland^s at the appointed hour. 
His lovely children surrounded me. at the door. 
** Father iexpects you," said one. ^ Father ex- 
pects you," said his little daughter : *^ Come to 
him," said both together, ** We will conduct 
you," added the former. I kissed them by turns, 
and they conducted me to their father. 

** Forgive me," I addressed him, ** if my for- 
mer visit was not quite agreeable to you. I hepe 
you will not consider as an impertinence >what in 
reality was the consequence of the enthusiasm 
which your admirable works have excited in 
R 2 me."^ 
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me.** " You need not make any apology," replied 
he^ <* I am glad to hear that the fire of poetry 
is kindled in such distant regions, now when it 
begins to expire in Germany,^* We then sat down, 
and a ccmversation ensued, which every minute 
became more lively and more interesting to me. 
On the subject of his love for poetry, he said, 
*^ And if Providence had placed me on a desert 
island, I should have written, and bestowed the same 
labor upon all that I should have written, in the be- 
lief, that the Muses heard my songs." He wished 
to know, whether I had written any thing ; and 
whether any of my trifles had been translated in^ 
to German ? I found in my pocket-book the trans- 
lation of the Sad Spring, After I had read it, 
Wieland said, ** I pity you, if your disposition be 
often as you have here described it. — ^But tell, 
me," continued he> *^ for you have excited a wish 
in me to become more intimately acquainted with 
you — ^tell me, what is your aim ?" ** A life of 
tranquillity and retirement," replied I. ** After 
I have finished my travels, which I have under- 
taken for the purpose of collecting a few agree- 
able impressions, and enriching my soul with new 
ideas, I will live in peace with nature, and aU 
good men. I will every where seek what is beau- 
tiful, and enjoy it, amidst the pleasing recol- 
lection 
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lection of the agreeable, and in easy forgetfulness 
of what is disagreeable and distressing." f^ Who- 
ever loves the muses," said Wielandy " and is be- 
Ipved by them, is not inactive, even in solitude; 
but everywhere finds an agreeable occupation; 
he carries with him the source of his content- 
ment, the poetic energy which renders him .hap- 
py." The conversation at length turned upon 
philosophers. ^* None of the systematrcs," said 
JVielandy " has so ably understood* how to cap- 
tivate his readers as Bonnet y and particularly 
readers of an ardent imagination. He writes in- 
telligibly, agreeably, and makes the reader love 
both him and his philosophy. He spoke with 
respect of Kant ; though^ as it seems, he seldom 
puzzles his brain with his metaphysics. He 
shewed me a work by his son-in-law, professor 
RemLoIdj " an Essay on a new Theory of the Hu- 
man. Imagination," which was just published, 
and which tends to ilhistrate Kanfs ' philosophy. 
" Read that book," said Wlelandy " if you have 
a taste for those subjects." *' I like your .Aga-- 
them and Oheron much better," replied I, " but 
sometimes I have curiosity enough to cast a look 
into .the region of philosophy.*' " And is not ^ 
Agathon a philosophical book ?" he rejoined. 
" You willjfind in it an explanation of the, most. 

R 3 important 
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important philosophical problems.'* " I beg par- 
don/' replied I, ** it is very true." 

Wieland communicated to me, with amiable 
^nknessy his thoughts on some of the most im- 
portant subjects for mankind. He rejects nothing 
and maintains nothing ; he only makes a distinc- 
tion between supposition and conviction. He 
might be called a sceptic, in the higher sense of 
the word. 

He appeared pleased, when I told him his best 
works had been translated into Russian. •* But 
" how are the translations ? " he asked. They 
cannot possibly please those, who know the ori- 
ginal, was my answer. — *^ This is my fate, " said 
Wteland, " the French and English translations 
** have likewise mutilated me. " 

At six o'clock I rose. He took me by the hand, 
and most cordially wished me happiness and plea- 
sure. *^ You have seen me " continued he, ** as 
** I really am. Farewel ! and let me hear from 
** you by and by ; I shall always answer you, 
** wherever ybu may be." He embraced me and 
seemed moved, which produced a like disposition 
iij me. On the stairs we shook hands once more, 
and parted — ^perhaps for ever ; but never, never, 
shall I forget him. You should have seen, my 
friends! with what frankness and energy he 

speaks 
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speaks^ though nearly sixty years old ; what am- 
mation prevides every feature o£ his countenance 
in conversation ! His mind has not yet begun to" 
grow old, and his powers are unimpaired. The 
same richness and playfulness of. .poetic genius 
which distinguish hisOberon, Musarion, and other 
•works, is found in his last production, Clelia and 
Sinibald, It appears even, that the last fruits of 
his muse approach nearer and nearer to perfec- 
tion. He has been known in Germany as an au- 
thor for^upwards of thirty-five years. His earliest 
essays attracted public attention. The severity of 
, criticism, which then began to prevail in Germany^ 
certainly found many faults in these first flights 
of his youthful genius ; though it could not deny 
the author the merit of a peculiar art of .repre* 
sentation, a fertile imagination, and exquisite 
sensibtlity. But the period of his fame properly 
commenced with the publication of his Comic Taks^ 
which are inimitable in their kind; and were in 
Germany considered as unique. The reader 
cannot' but admire the wit, taste, and beauty 
of the language, and the skill in narration 
which prevail in these pieces. Poems after poems 
by him have since appeared ; the last of which 
always appeared the best. Germany has long ac- 
knowledged him one of her first-rate poets. He now 

reposes 
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repc>sos beneath his la\]rels> but he does not slum" 
ber« I he French have renounced tl^eir former con- 
tcni^uihle opinion of Ger;r.an literature, which 
iras nat without foundation^ at a time when 
the Germans occupied themseives w^th the 
depjLrtirients of dry literature. If the principal and 
moft i;r. .martial of tne French literati now confess, 
that the Ger.nsns have not only overtaken them 
in ir iiiy things, but even surpassed them in many 
others, It must be confessed, that irieland^s works 
h^\'e p-» ily contributed to produce thjjs effect; 
t - i!^':i thev are not remarkably we 1 translated 
i:;to ;he V e:c!i la'i'::uaire. I saw Go the yesterday, 
but on.v ut \rls windov^ j as I passed his house ; I 
sto>i a "..1 ioo'iei nt him several minutes. A real 
Grjci.^n .'loc ! This '^^/^n/r»fr I called upon him, 
but he wr.s not at home. He had set off very 
early for yV//a. There are s<-veral other celebrated 
authors, w ho reside at 1Vci;:ar, as Berinchy Bode^ 
&c. The former is the transljt t of Don QuixJe^ 
and editor of the Magazine of Spanish and Partu^ 
gii.'se Literature ; and the latter has published ex- 
cellent translations of Sf erne's Sentimental Journey, 
Trisu-a^ n Sha:;dy, and some other esteemed w^rks. 
The Dutchess A.nelia patronises talents. It was 
she who invited Wi eland to her court, and com- 
mitted to him the education of the young 4uke. 

She 
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She also prevailed on Goethe to reside at JViemar^ 
whose Werter had acquired him great celibrity j 
and by her means Herder was made superin- 
tendant-general at Weimar. Farewel ! my friends, 
the clearness of the night allures me from my 
apartment. I seize my pilgrim*s staff, and am go- 
ing to feast my eyes on slumbering nature, and 
the mild beauties of the starry firmament. 



Weimar^ July 22. 
I HAVE heard at this place several anecdotes 
of our countryman Lenz. He came to Weimar 
for the sake of his friend G'dthe : they were fel- 
low-students at Strasburg. He was every where 
well received as a man of talents, but soon began 
to shew his eccentricities. He once appeared on 
a ball-night at court in a mask and domino, and 
with his hat on. All eyes were fixed on him,' 
and expressions of astonishment resounded from 
every quarter ; but he stepped up with the ut- 
most composure and unconcern to a lady of the 
highest . distinction, and requested her to dance 
with him. The young duke, who is fond of a 
joke, was highly diverted with this drollery, 
which afforded him a subject for a good deal of 
mirth; but the titled gentlemen and ladies com- 
posing 
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posing the court of Weimary were of opinion 
that the impudent scoundrel deserved at least to 
be beheaded. — ^Inimediately on his arrival at 
Weimar he fell in love with all the young and 
handsome ladies in that town, and made verses 
on every one of them. The young duchess was 
then in mourning for the death of her sister. 
Lenz wrote a sublime poem on this occasion, in 
which he did not forget to compare himself to 
Ixiofiy who had the audacity to love the spouse 
of Jove. He once met the duchess in the street, 
and instead of bowing, he threw himself upon 
his knees, extending his arms towards heaven, 
and in that position he remained till the duchess 
had passed him. The next day all his acquaint- 
ance received notes from him, on which he was 
represented kneeling to the duchess, and stretch- 
ing* out his hands. 

However, neither poetry nor love entirely occu- 
pied his mind ; he took it into his head that his 
serene highnesses military forces wanted a reform, 
and on this subject he presented several plans to 
the duke. Notwithstanding all this, he was not only 
tolerated in Weimar^ but he even became a favo- 
rite with the ladies. At length he fell out with 
Goethe, who soon obliged him to leave Weimar, 
A certain lady took him to her country*seat, 

where 



where he read Shahspeare to her for some days, 
and then sallied forth into the wide .world. I 
intend to set off for Erfurth after dinner. Fare- 
well. ' 



Erfitrih, July 22. 
IMMEDIATELY upon my arrival at this 
town, I went to the Pened^'ctine convent on the 
Petersherg. I requested the first monk whom 
I met with to shew me the spot where count 
Gleichen is buried. The fat Fater (N. B. the 
convent is rich) told me in a hoarse voice that 
I ought to -go to the sexton. He conducted me 
through a long passage, where, amid darkness 
visible, I beheld crucifixes and expiring lamps. 
Here my conductor' left me to seek for the sex- 
ton. It is difficult to describe my sensations 
when traversing this gloomy passage alone, and 
in the most profound silence. My eyes wandered 
over the crucifixes, the lamps, and several ancient 
pictures, representing many horrible scenes. I 
fancied myself in the dreary abode of fanaticism. 
My imagination represented that monster in all 
its deformity; it appeared before me with its 
hair erect with rage, the fpam issuing from its 
mouth, with wild flaming eyes, and its hand 

armed 
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anned with a dagger pointed towteirmy heart* 
I began to tremble, and a cold shudder chilled 
the blood in my veins. Infernal execrations 
from the abyss of past ages thundered in my 
ears. Fortunately the pater at this moment 
returned, and the images of my fancy vanished. 
*^ The sexton is at supper with the other monks," 
said he. " But can you not shew me Glachen% 
** tomb ? *^ O yes/* said he, " if you wish to 
see nothing more." On our entering the church 
he lifted up two broad boards joined together, 
an(f I beheld a stone.. .But I must first relate 
Gleicheri's history. 

When a holy zeal to drive the infidels from 
the Holy Land had seized all Europe^ and the 
pious knights, bearing the badge of the cross, 
repaired in crowds to the east, count Gleichin 
also left his native land, and with his friends 
and countrymen went to jisia. I shall hot describe 
his ^eat and heroic atchievements. I shall con- 
tent 'myself with saying, that the bravest knights 
of Christendom admired his prowess ; but it 
pleased heaven to try the hero's faith. Count 
Gkichen was made prisoner by the infidels, and 
became the slave to a Muhamedan of distinction, 
who entrusted his gardens to GleicherCs care. 

The unfortunate count was now employed in 

watering 



^irateiriiig iriolets and 4>lue-bells9 lilies and Tosts. 

Tlie hero long endured the horrors of c^tivitf i 

but all.hb sighs and vows wotildhave been ixieffeo- 

tual^ if aiair Saracen, his master's lovely daugbtev, 

had not begun to regard him with looks of the tem- 

derest affection. Often> omcealed beneath the 

vail of night, did she listen to his melancholy 

sotigs..«often did she see -him weep whilst prs^y- 

ingy and her beauteous eyes "were likewise sa£- 

fused in tears. A modest ^harne, the ipecuUar - 

virtue of a yonth&d femade heart, long prevented 

her ^from declaring laxr passion, or from intiiAat* 

ing in any mani»r to the ^teve, how deeply 

sAie sympathized in his sbrr6ws. At leftigth the 

spark kindled into aflame, dtamewas Sileneedf 

and loM^ could >no longer be omcealed in fa^r 

heart, but poured in -fiery tomsnts from -her 

mouth into the soui of the atstonished count* 

'Htr angelic itmocehce^ her^bloomintgheau^i^and 

the :ldea, ^^Ett by her means he m^ht.perhaps 

1^ ^able'tK) obtain hb 'liberty •'^iall this made such 

a p<ivmi<i:d'iinpres$i6n on his nl}nd,4hat'he«foigot 

hiis "Wile. He 8W^ire«temai ks^e tothe beauteous 

Sssacen, 4m tondition dxat ^e would agree . to 

leave father and native had, ^nd %with him to 

Europe^ <Ah ! she had already forgotten her ia^ 

ther and her country. The count was her ^» 

▼OL. I* - s She 



with his foreman. Detitb cuts die former down 
with his scythe, and underneath are the follow- 
ing words, " Even Printers must dte? 



Frankfort on the Maytiy *^tb July. 
YESTERDAY, my friends, I arrived m Franks 
Jort. The road from Gotha to this place ap- 
peared very tedious. I was* obliged afanost at 
every station either to pass the night, (f traveled 
by the common post, or at least to wait several 
hours* The roads were everywhere extremely- 
bad, so that we could only go a foot-pace, and 
even the pavement in the small towns and villages 
was in such wretched condition, that we could 
scarcely proceed at any rate. It fa true I had 
plenty of room in the coach, as I was ahnost 
always alone ; but the very slow rate at which we 
went, and incessant stopping, became at last ill* 
tolerable, to me. Besides, notlung remarkable 
presented itself, and I doubt whether even Sterne 
wou^d have here found much to interest his heart. 
Only the rude coimtry about Eisenach produced 
agreeable sensations in my mind, as it reminded 
me of the primitive wildness of nature. My atten- 
tion was likewise attracted by the castle o£Wart^ 
iurg, situated not far from Eisenach on a moun- 
tain, 
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taiiij where Lutber concealed himself for sometime^ 
after the diet of Worms. Two stones are also to 
be seen here, in which fancy finds some resem- 
blance to the human figure, aud of which ancient 
tradition has preserved the following tale. 

A young monk fell in love with a beautiful 
nun. In vain he strove to suppress his, love — 
in vain he had recourse to fasting and mortifica- 
tiens to subdue his passions. His blood boiled, 
and the image of the beauteous nun was always 
present to his mind. He attempted to pray, but 
his tongue, obedient to the dictates of his heart, 
pronounced only the words, ** I love, I love." 
Often did he repair to the monastery that con- 
tained his beloved ;- — often did he shed scalding , 
tears at the. sight of her, while a deep scarlet 
flushed the cheeks of his mistress, and sym- 
pathetic , tears rolled from her eyes. Their 
hearts understood each other. They were terri- 
fied at their feelings, and yet they cherished 
them. At last the monk, with trembling haiid, 
presented to his beloved the following letter c 
"Beloved sister! not far from the gate of the 
monastery, on the right hand, rises a steep crag. ' 
Thither will I repair at the approach of night j 
arid you, my beloved, will also be there, or I 
shall throw myself fi*om its summit^ 9nd die 
s S both 
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both the temporal and everlastuig death.'' Hie 
virgin's heart tremUed. " I must meet him/' 
said she^ '^ without the walls of the monastery ! 
alone ! in the silence of the night !; — Impossible ! 
Buti**.yesx«.Jmust save him from the dreadful 
crime of suicide." 

She coQtrives means to escape from the mo- 
nastery—proceeds amidst the darkness of the 
nighty and is terrified at every noise* She at 
length arrives at the hillj a.nd ^instantly rushes 
into the arms of her expectant lover. They for- 
get every thing, and are lost in ecstacy ^ but at 
once the blcpd in their veins is chilled — their 
liqxbs are deprived of motion-^he heart ceases to 
beat — and the wrath of Heaven transforms them 
to stones. *** There they are," said the postil- 
lion, pointing to the top of the mountain. This 
popular tale afforded JFidandxixe materials for his 
admirable poem, The Monk c^nd the Nun. 

The post-coach stopped at a house ii^t small 
town on this side of Hirschfeld^ which I conceived 
to 'be, as usual, a public house. I walked in, and 
asked of the first that came towards me, with a 
low bow, for some Rhenish wine and water. I 
then threw myself into a ch^ir, without thinking 
of pulling off my hat. In the room were four 
8Aeo> who conversed very civilly with me. A 

bo|tle 
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bottle of Rh«tiish wine was brought. I drank and 
pn^bed the wine^ and at last asked what I had' to 
pay. *' Nothing,*^ answered a man, bowing at 
the same time, ** you are not in a public house, 
^* but the guest of an honest burgher, who is ex- 
** tremely glad that you like his wine.** Imagine 
my amazement ! I pulled off my hat, and be- 
gan to apologize.^ *• It is not worth mentioning,'* 
said my host, " I request only your kindness for 
my daughter, who is going to accompany you." To 
vrhich I replied, ** I will treat her with politeness 
— ^with honor — ^and every thing you please." The 
daughter, a pretty girl of twenty, dressed in a 
green surtout, with a black hat, entered the 
room. We bade adieu, got into the coach, and 
set off. Caroline (that was her name) told me, 
that she was going to her aunt in a neighbouring 
village. That I might not trouble her with fyr^ 
ther questions, I took the Vicar of Wakefield from 
my pocket. My fellow-traveller yawned, and 
could scarcely keep her eyes open. At last she 
fell fast asleep, with her head upon my shoulder. 
I durst not stir, for fear of waking her ; but a 
sudden and violenrshake of the coach threw her 
to the other comer. I offered her my large pil- 
low, which she took and placed. under her head, 
and fell asleep again. Meantime it grew dark. 
/ Caroline 
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Caroline slept soundly, and did not awake till we 
reached the place where we parted. As to me, 
I behaved more honorably than even the virtuous 
knight, who is afraid of offending, by an immo- 
dest look, the bashful innoce)i<;e entrusted to his 
care. Such examples, my frilends, are rare, very 
rare in this age ! ^ Caroline^ in her innocence, . did 
not think it; necessary to thank me for my reserve, 
and took leave of me rather coolly- God be with 
her! 

I have not been so low-spirited during my 
whole journey, as at Hirschfeld, I arrived about 
five o'clock in the afternoon, and was 'obliged to 
wait there till midnight. The town contains no- 
. thing at all remarkable, and I knew not what to. 
do with myself. I had no inclination to read,, and 
as little to write, though the postmaster's wife 
brought me a whole quire of paper at my request. 
I sat absorbed in melancholy, and thought of my 
distant friends. , I felt myself cut off* from them,, 
and my heart was deeply afflicted. 

I arrived at Frankfort at night, in rain, and* 
proceeded to the^ Star inn, where I have got a. 
\te17 psetty apartment. 



Franhfert 
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Frankforty yuly''2\)th. 

^f HE disagreeable iRseather cpntiiHies. I ac% 
sitting m my room witl^ the windpyr open, a^ 
though I am wet through with the rain, and 
d^'vering with cold, yet n^y hardy Russian breast 
is apprehensive of no iU-conseq^|ice$ \ but the^ 
scm of the Iron North laughs at the stiprms of tl^e 
climate of Franlfort. 

Notwithstanding, I must confesfl Ihs^t in so 
mild a climate I did.in>t expect swh weather. 
The flatter I removed from the North Pole, the 
more I rejoiced at the thought of having left be* 
hind me cold and humidity^ and. all the ruder < 
aesses and hardships of nature. Where ftpw th$ 
Rhine ^nd the Mayn^ thought I, the climate is 
serene — the days clear, aind only gentle zephyrs 
ixA the ain Bkxnning nature is ever embellished 
by the genial beams of the all«cheerihg luminary. 
But now I am here, I find, in the middle of the 
summer, the i^arpest autumn weather. But I 
am determined to defy the weather \ and I swear 
by the Titans and the tremendous Styxy not to 
leave Fnmkfort before, the weather holds up. 
Yesterday I was out no where, but to the opulent 
banker, Willemer, with whom I conversed upon 
the recent occurrences at Paris. Great God ! 

what 
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what is transacting there ! Could our A.^ who 
went to Parts a fortnight ago, have supposed* he 
would be a spectator of such scenes ? For the 
rest, you must not think, my friends, that time 
hangs heavy on my hands in my room. ITiree 
yards from my lodgings, is a circulating library* 
from whijch I borrowed yesterday, Schiller's Fiesko* 
This tragedy has afforded me much pleasure. 
But nothing moved me so much as Fieslufs Soli" 
loquy^ when, in the silent hour of morning, he con- 
siders, whether it is better to remain a citizen^ 
and ask nothing more for the services he rendered 
his country, than the love of his fellow-citizens, 
...or, to take advantage of circumstances, and to^ 
seize the sovereign authority. I could have gone 
upon my knees, and have entreated him to chuse 
the former. What energy of sentiment ! what 
animated language ! Upon the whole, Fiesko has 
* made a much greater impression upon my mind, 
than Don Carlos, though' I saw the latter per- 
formed, and it is preferred by the critics to the 
former. To»-day I have likewise reld IfflamTs 
plays with great delight; they are excellent fa^ 
mily pictures, and would certainly please our 
countrymen, if translated in a maimer adapted to 
the Russian stage. 

A young doctor of medicine lodges at the same 

inu 
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inn at I do. He took tea with*me yesterday, and 
passed the evening here. • According* to his opi- 
nion, all evil in the world proceeds from people*s 
inattention to their stomachs. " A foul sto- 
mach," said he, ** is not only the source of all 
diseases, but produces every kind of vice, bad 
habits, and base actions. Why are the endea- 
vours^ of the moralists of so little avail ? because 
these gentlemen consider men to be possessed of 
health, and speak to them as such, though t^ey 
in fact, are ill. Instead of their admonitions, they 
had better administer aperient medicines. Dis- 
orders of the .mind always arise from the disor- 
ders of the body. When every thing appertaining 
to onr frame is in proper equilibrium, when all our 

' vessels act as they ought,- and the necessary fluids 
are regularly secreted,.. .in a word, when every 
part of the body performs the part for which na- . 
ture destin^ it, then the soul is also healthy • ..then 
man ehuses, and does what is good: he is wise 
and virtuous, and consequently happy and joyftil.** 
«• Therefore, if Caligula had not had a bad stomach, 
he would never have taken it into his head to build 

^ a bridge across the Mediterranean sea ?'" " With- 
out doubt not," answered the doctor ; ** and if his 
physician had administered a few purgative pills, 
lie would certainly have abandoned his niad de- 
sign 
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iign in less tlian an hour. Whience #as it5 ffet 
men of the gold^ age were so go6d stnd. i$o 
happy ? Certainly, because they subsisted npon 
vegetables and milk, slnd of course wm not ex- 
posed to the danger of OTerloadiiig 6r depraving 
their stomachs. Upon my word ! yes, I assure 
you, that if I were a prince, instead of inflicting 
punishment upon criminals, I wcnild order them 
to the hospital, and physic- them, till they be- 
came good men and useful citi2ens. I shsHll one 
day lay my opinion, and all my proofs in ftvbr 6f 
it, before the public. Perhaps they^H efl%lbta 
complete revolution in ifliiloso|Ay ; and then re- 
collect. Sir, that you already heard it from me.** 
I admired the learned doctor's logic. 

JulySOtb. 
At length the Ftankfchri ^ky His ce^ed to 
tower, tod ti&fr smiles cheertUlly on all drdllfid. 
In order to enjoy the fine weathifef', I haVe walked 
about till liiy feet sl3he sore. This morning fliy 
ho^t conducted me to the gardens. & one 'of 
them vre met "with a venerable old man, tod v^ 
rich, as my companion told me. When Hfe hestfd 
that I was a IForeigner on my travels, he took me 
by the hand and said \ "I will myself -shb^ ydu 
** ^Vcfry thing ti^fth seeing in in^ gardiJti. Hdw 

«« do 
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<* do you like this dark avenue ? " I replied," Its 

cooling shade must be very refreshing. in hot 

weather." */ And that, summer-house, beneath 

** the branches of yon chesnut-tree ?" " It must 

" be delightful to sit there in the evening, when 

•^ the moon sheds her silver light through the 

** umbrageous foliage on the isufrounding ver- 

" dure," '' And that hUl ?" " Ah ! how I should 

** like to meet there the rising sun ! " " And that 

** grove ?" " There in spring the nightingale doubt- 

<< less pours forth her delightful strains as cheerfully 

" as in the wildest bushes, , unconscious that art 

/< allured her t6 that retreat." *^ What do you say 

*' about this cottage. ?" " It seems formed for the 

*^ habitatioi;! of a man endued with sensibility, who 

'* loves simplicity, solitude, and retirement." 

** Now you must take a cup of coffee with me." 

After taking coffee, I arose, thanked my host for 

his hospitality, and took my leave« 

During the bad weather Frankfort appeared des- 
titute.of inhabitants ; but I now see it is extremely 
populous, for then every body staid at home 
excepting those obliged to go abroad ; but now 
they are allured by the sun-shine^ like ants from 
their ht>les. 

Frankfort in consequence of its flourishing 
and extensive trade, is one of the most opulent 

vjOl. I. T towns 
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towns in Germany. Incept a few noble fainilies 
residing here, almost every inhabitant is engaged 
.hi trade A great man; shops are to be kfiaaad^ in 
every street, and every where you observe marks 
of industry, assiduity, ahd opulence ^ so that! have 
mat seen even a single beggar. But Frankfort cannot 
be called a &t^ city. Almost all the houses are 
old, and painted ih stripes of various colors, 
which produce an unpleasing effect 'on the eye. 

Living is very x:heap in the houses of public 
accommodatkm, and I pay no more than iitj co- 
pecs for a dinner, consisting q( five well dressed 
dishes, and a desert ef two or diree plates. Wine 
is equally rensonafate; a bottle of Rhenish wine, of 
a late vintage, costs only ten copecs, and oneof cfld 
wine forty copecs. After dinner to-day, vrhen 
the heat was somewhat abated, I walked out of 
the town. Gardens, country seats, meadows, and 
vineyards compose a landscape not unworthy ef 
the pencil of a Sahator Rosa, or a JPcussin. 

I was 4ittracted by a solitary house, wkh a small 
gafden, not hr &om the high road, and lowest 
along a narrow foot-path towards it. Two htie 
te^s ran tQ>meet me, but soon turned bode, crying, 
*^ It is not he } it is not Caspar;" and ioa^eeied 
tibemselves in ihe house^ llie inviting shade of 
m old cheaittt<4ree induced me to m down, be- 
neath 
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neath its branches. In- five minutes the boys 
canie running out of the house, and atfter them 
a womxin, of a pleasing countenance, about thirty 
years of age, in a white gown and straw hat* She 
sat down on the steps before the house, and 
looked at the boys jumping about her, with a 
smile of such benignity that it was easy to dis- 
cover she was their mother. The boys. agreed 
to run a race. They took each other by the 
hand, and, when they were about thirty paces 
from the house, they stood still, put the right 
foot forwards, and Waited for their mother to 
give the signal for starting. She dropped her 
white pocket handkerchief, and they flew towards 
hjer like arrows* The elder beat the younger, ran 
up to his mother, and fell about her neck, cry- 
ing ♦* 1 am the first !" — ^The younger came up, and 
likewise threw himself into her embrace. What 
a group ! What a moving picture of domestic 
ha][^iness ! Perhaps it would not have* affected 
me so much in the town, but among the beauties 
of rural scenery the heart is more susceptible of 
every thing that contributes to the sum of that 
real happiness with which the goodness of heaven 
has filled the cup of life. 

Farewel, solitary house ! peace, happiness, arid 

tranquillity, be ever the portion of thy inmates \ 

t2 . Arid 
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And thoui shady tree, long mayst tiibu receive the 
wanderer under thy shadow, that beneath the shel- 
ter of thy rustling foliage he may rejoice at the 
happiness of innocence and virtue ! 

• " July %\st 

This momi;ng I was at the village oiBergen, where 
a bloody battle took place in the year 1759, be- 
tween the French, commanded by Marshal Broglio, 
and the allien under Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
ivicky in which the former were victorious. In 
the tpwn-house here, which is called the Roman, 
is shewn a hall, in which the emperor elect dines. 
It contains pictures of the emperors from Conrad 
to Charles IV. "W hoever does not grudge the ex- 
pence of a ducat, may likewise see among the 
archives the celebrated golden hull of Charles IV. 
^ "Which is written on forty-three quarto pages of 
parchment. It has its name from the gold box 
containing the seal, which is fastened to it by a silk 
ribband, on one side of which the eniperor is re- 
presented seated on his^ throne, and, ov^ the other, 
the Castle of St. Angelo. On the latter are the words, 
Aurea Roma^ written in the following manner — 

Aur 

Ear ^ ^ 

Oma 
I was also in the Catholic cathedral church, in 

which 
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which the emperor elect is crowned by the elec- 
tor of Mentz, Here I observed a statue of the 
Virgin Maryy in a muslin dress. *' Has she often ' 
new clothes?" I asked my conductor. ** Every 
year,** was his answer. But though the jM-incipal 
church belongs to the Catholics, the Lutheran re- 
ligion is the predominant, and the catholic clergy 
at Frankfort are not allowed to have any public 
prdcessions. There are also many of the reformed 
persuasion here ; who are mostly descendants of ' 
the Freiijch refugees, expelled from their country 
in the reign'of Lewis the fourteenth ; but they 
cannot acquire the privileges of citizens ; and are 
not even allowed the public exercise of divine 
worship, though the Jews have a Synagogue hereu 
Such intolerance certainly doeff no honor to the 
^eo^Q oi Frankfort. 

The number of Jews exceeds 70^0. They are 
all compelled to live in one street. This street 
is so dirty, that it is impossible to pass through it 
without holding one's nose. It is painful to see 
these unfortunate beings so oppressed by the rest 
of mankind. Their clothes mostly consist of filthy 
r^gs, through the holes in which the bare skin 
often appears. On Sundays, when the Christian 
service commences, their street is shut, up; and. 
the poor Jews remain like prisoners in a cage till 
it is concluded. They are likewise shut up at 
T 3 night. 
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night'. Besides these oppressions they are also 
obliged to carry water oh occasion of fire, and to 
assist in extinguishing it. There are many opu- 
lent people amongst them ; but they are as inat- 
tentive to cleanliness as the poor. I became ac- 
quainted with a Jew, a man of abilities and of 
education. . He invited me to his house, and 
treated me with the greatest politeness. His 
youiig wife, by birth a French woman, spoke Ger- 
man just as fluently as her native tongue 5 and I 
passed several hours very agreeably with them. 
But what did not my olfactory neryes suffer dur- 
ing that time ! I wished to see their synagogue* 
It resembles a dark dungeon. Thou God of 
Israel / the chosen people of the Most High ! is 
it here that thou art worshipped ? thought I. 
Pimly burned the candles in an atmosphere im- 
pregnated with mephitic vapours* Terror and 
deep aiSliction were visible in the' faces of the 
supplicants. Not a cheerful face was to be seen ; 
no cheek was bedewed with tears of grateful 
love; no look of devout ecstasy raised towards 
heaven. I saw none but trembling Criminals be- 
fore me, expecting condemnation, and scarcely- 
daring to implore mercy of their Judge. " Why 
do you come hither ?" said my Jewish host ; 
,** Spare us! our temple was at Jerusalem^ where - 

' ' ' ^ it ■ 
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it pleased the Most High to appear to his chosen 
people. But that magnificent pile is destroyed ; 
we are dispersed over the face of the earth, and 
assemble here only to 'mourn over the calamities 
of our nation. Leave us ; we can be to you only 
a spectacle of misery !" I was not able to answer 
him a word. I shook him by the hand, and de^ 
part,ed. It has long since been remarked, tliat all 
the unfortunate are xmited by a close bond : thtis 
the Jews, oppressed by fortune and their fellow- 
creaturecj, are Inuch more intimately connected 
with each other than we flourishing christians. 
I mean, there is nlore fellow-feeling among them 
than other people. This morning, for instance, a 
Jew in a ragged coat entered nay room with va- 
rious trifling articles. ' Doftor Tkf. who happened 
to be with me, said, " Never buy any thing pf 
, Jews, they are all cheats." ** It is not true," re- 
plied the Israelite, with warmth, " we are not 
more dishonest than christians ;" and angrily left 
the room. — Yesterday I went to another Jew to 
exchange some ducats for French crowns. On the 
table lay Mendelssohn's Jerusalem. " Mendelssohn 
was a great man," said I, taking up the book. 
" Probably you are acquainted with him as such,** 
siaid he, with a smile of exultation ; " but do you 
. know too, that he belonged to our people, and 

wore 
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jrore as long a beard as myself?" " I know it/ wa* 
my answer. My Jew then began to praise Men- 
delssohn with warmth and ' enthusiasm ;: and at 
length concluded his eulogium with repeating, 
that this great man, this Socrates and Plato of mo- 
dern times, was a Jew. The following circum- 
stance is another example of this public spirit : Shai- 
spear^s Merchant of Venice was lately performed 
at the theatre here ; next day the Frankfort Jews 
sent word to the manager of the theatre, " that if 
this play was performed a second time, not one of 
them would epter the theatre again." The ma- 
nager, unwilling to diminish his receipts, replied, 
that this play should be struck out of the stage- 
list of the Frankfort theatre. ' 

Frankfort ^ August 1. 
THERE are two roads from hence to Stras- 
burg ; one through Darmstadt^ Heidelbergy and 
Carlsruhcy and the Other through the Palatinate, 
Both were equally recommended to me; but I 
resolved to choose the latter, being very desirous 
of seeing. Mr. Starky the court-chaplain. I hired 
a horse, and rode to Darmstadt. The country 
about Frankfort is likewise very beautiful on this 
side 5 but nearer Darmstadt^ which is twelve miles 
distant from Frankfort ^ the scenery is not so pleas- 
ing. 
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ing. I found the road very sandy in some parts, 
and in Others very much out of repair ; which 
confirmed me in my resolution of going by the way 
of ManhHm. -The villages that I saw were all 
very well built 5 and I found every where public 
houses, many of which had uncommonly whimsi- 
cal signs. Four miles from Darmstadt commences 
a very good road : and now I had a view oi the 
town, lying betwixt woody mountains, and form- 
ing an interesting picture from this point. I put 
up my horse at an inn ;• and, dispatching a ser- 
vant, with a note to Mr. Starhy threw myself into 
an armed chair, to rest myself a little ; but I had 
not sat many minutes before I was called to din- 
ner. In the dining-room I found about eight 
virell dressed persons, amongst whom was a French- 
mai^, in compliment to whom we spoke French. 
A young gentleman from Strasburg related, very 
circumstantially,^ what disturbances had taken 
place a few days before ; but he spoke such bad 
French that we could hardly understand him. 
Meantime, the servant returned with the dis- 
agreeable intelligence that Stark was not in Darnt" 
stadty but at the baths oi Schnvalbach. ** Mr. ^ 
Starki' said the gentleman who sat next me, ** was 
very ill. The attacks of the J8er/in writers had 
produced such bad effects on his constitution, that 

it 
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It was with great dlfUculty the physicians could 
save his life." L pi*^y Stark with all my heart. 
A, good naine intpr^ utably is one of the most pre- 
cious things a man can possess^ and yet how lightly 
does not. one deprive another of this treasure? 
O Ehahspear! Shakspear I who knew the human 
lieart like thee ? who ever exposed the folly of 
calumny in words as strong as thine ? 

Good name in man and woman, dear my lord. 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. [nothing j 
Who steals ray purse, steal* trash 5 'tis something, 
*Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him. 
And makes me poor indeed. 
The golden provei'bs of Pythagoras appear but 
copper, compared with these lines, which every 
one, be he Christian, Turk, Jew, or Heathen, 
ought to inscribe with indelible characters in his 
heart. 

After dinner I went to the building where the 
military exercise' It is large enough , for ma- 
noeuvring a whole regiment at once, and a great 
quantity of arms of' all kinds are kept in it/ I 
was also in the large garden belonging to th^ pa- 
lace ; and rambled'through the town, which does 
not contain above 500 houses ; 1 then mounted 
my hor3e, and trotted back to Frankfort. > 

During 
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During my stay at Frankfort I was twice at the 
play ; but both times, to my great disappointment, 
miserable Geraianized French farces were, per- 
•-formed. My attention was therefore directed to 
the audience, rather than the pwformers ; and I 
TemsH^ked that the people of Frankfort dress witfi 
great taste, and that they go to the play not to 
make a noise, but to hear, to see, or to yawn. 

MetttZf August 2, 
I ARRIVED here at eight o'clock in the 
evening, in the diligence, in which I intend to 
go to Strasburg. What an excellent road from 
-Frarikfort^ to Mentz ! what charming scenery ! . 
' what a delightful country ! As we approached 
MentZy I saw to the left the majestic Rhine^ and 
the placid Mayn^ flowing almost dose together ; 
and on the right, a chain of vine-covered hills ex- 
tends further than the eye can reach. How my 
heart dilated with joy ! " Rhine j Rhine! at length 
I see thee !** I exclaimed in raptures — " at length 
I can praise thee on the banks of thy majestic 
current, thou monarch of German rivers !'* 

Mentz is situated on the western shore of the 

Rhmey at its conflux with the Mayn. ~ The streets 

are narrow; there are few elegant houses, but 

, churches, convents, and moiiks in abundance. 

"Wovdd 
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." Would you like. Sir, to see the bowek of S/. 
Bcntfacey which are preserved in St, yohns 
church ?" asked my lackey, with the utmost gra- 
vity. " No, my friend,'* replied I, ** St. Boni-f 
face may have been a very good man, and a zea- 
lous converter of heathens, but his bowels baire 
not the least charms for me. Conduct me rather 
into the fields, out of the town." We set off.* I 
sat down on the shore of the Rhine j and contem- 
plated in his waves the reflection of the setting 
sun, and of the verdant banks. 

I 5upped at night at ihe table d'hotCy toge- 
ther with several travellers. They all drank 
Rhenish wine like watpr. I told the landlord to. 
give me a bottle of the oldest Hochheim he had 
in his cellar. *' You will thank me for this Nec- 
tar," said my obsequious host,, as he set the bot- 
tle before me, " it was left me by my father, who 
died above thirty years ago." It was truly ex- 
cellent, equally grateful to the taste and smelL 
I rejoiced like a child, to think that I was drink- 
ing Rhenish wine on the banks of the Rhine*! I 
filled the glass, was delighted with the briskness 
and the brightness of the wine 5 treated those 
who sat next to me, and was as happy as a king. 
The bottle was soon emptied, and the landlord 
assured me, " he had some excellent Kostheim, 

which 



wlticE was likewise left himbytft father." ^t 
believe," said I^ ** that the wme ijoes credit te 
your father's memorf ; but I have had enoagh fot 
the present!*' 



Manheim^ August 9d, ^ 
WE left Merttz very early this n^oming* Wp 
kept along the left bank of the Rhim^ through 
Oppenbeim and Worms, and arrived in Manheim 
at seven o'clock in the evening. Hiis part of 
TTfperXiermany may with justice be called a ter- 
resdrial paradise. The road .is as smoo^ as « 
tablei and the countrj^ b covered with 4clij^^|ul 
villages» rich vineyanlsji and trees {oade4 y"^ 
firoit. Apples, pears, and wa^ii^ grow ]|» 
side— a spectacle absolutely kachmting ti^wiaiit 
bitant of the Nqrthf accustomed only to fhe; s^g^ 
of glodiny fir-^rees and enclosed gardens^ -gua^de^ 
by ever-watchfiil Arguses. .And through t|ies^ 
fertile plains flows the 'veneradik RBitu^ (C|X>vxie^ 
with vine-garlands, and bearing on his vndiilatr 
ia|r bosom the heart-chemng pvoduq^ .of .his 
luppy shores to distant couiitriesy<m whicb mtiife 
has not been jo lavish of h^r blessings. 

But>^ alas ! where can thos^ hf^^ woman, be 

entirely exempted from misery ^ , Where is not 

VOL. I. . V the 
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ihe sky ,n(yw mid thm oir€fiH:ast ? Where does 
not Heaven's thunder fre^juently refund in the 
eaacs of affir^ited mortals ? Where are not shed 
the tears of anguish ? , They even flow here, and 
I have seen them ;-— I have heard the sighs of the 
poor rustic. The Mkine and itxt Neckar were 
swelled by the heavy rains ; and their desolating 
il^ves overflowed gardens^ fields, and villages. 
Here floated a fragment of a houses where before 
dwelt happiness and peace. There the impe- 
tuous torrent carried along with it the stock of 
idle industrious— alas ! in vain, industrious coun- 
tryman. There a bleating sheep was hurried 
down the stream ! We were obliged, in several 
peaces, to drive through the wat^, which some- 
times even ran'into the carriage. Tet this inun- 
dation aflPorded a magnificent spectacle, which 
presented itself when turning into a long avenue, 
iduch commences about three wersts from Afu/*- 
liim. This whole avenue was surrounded on 
both sides by water, and as it was perfectly stiD 
here, the, avenue had^ the appearance of an im- 
inense bridge. 

We breakfasted at Oppetibeimf a town in the 
Palatinate, and^ drank some of the celebrated wine^ 
called '^eibemtein, but which I did not think so 
goqid as the Hodiheim. 

Opposite 
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opposite Oppenbeifiti on the other side of the 
Rhiney stands a lofty pyrainidi on the top of 
-which is a lion holding a sword in ius paw. TJiis 
monument ¥ras erected by Guitavus Aiolfbus^ the 
^ng of Sweden^ in the year 1631, when he 
crossed iik^ Rhtne^ after the defeat of the Spa* 
niards and the taking of Oppenheim. 

The old town-house at Worms is worthy of 
notice. Here Ltdher was tried at the diet, in 
1521, before the empercw and the princes of the 
empire. Ever ^ince that time a bench is shewn 
here, on which a glass, with poisoned liquor, in^ 
tended for Luther ^ broke of itself. Many travel- 
lers cut a chip off this bench, so that the whole 
piece is almost gone I 

^ Manhe'tm is a fine town. The streets^ are per- 
fectly regular, arid intersect each other at right 
angles, which, at least on the first view, is very 
pleasing to the eye. The Rhine^ Neckar, and 
Heidelberg gates are decorated with handsome bas- 
reliefs. There are also several open places in th* 
town, which are su)rrounded with elegant houses. 
The palace of the Elector is situated at ^e con- 
flux of the Rhine QXkd Neckar. If I had not been 
so desirous to see Switzerland^ I should certainly 
have staid here a few weeks, for Manheim pleased 
me exceedingly. 

W 2 Manheims 
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Manbeimj August 4/£. . 

I HiVB lecn xht collection of statues m tke 
academy of sqilpture. It contains some ^erj 
gpod copies of the celebrated Behednt antiques. 
The spectator cannot suppress his astonishnlent 
at the skill of the ancients, whoicnewhow to iiir 
lose such spirit into marUe! M. spoke to us 
often, as you will reoolle^, with delight of the 
Lmcom. At this opportunity I had the satis&c- 
tion of seeing this groups which is reckoned one 
of the most exquisite d^efd^muvres of Grecian art, 
alnd, in the opinion of inany literati, is the work- 
manship of Phidias* Some also assert, that it 
furnish^ the ideas of HrgiPs masterly descnp* 
tion of the terrible death of Laoeom^ I read that 
passage of the immortal Endd^ while c<mtem^at<- 
ing this work of art* With: what life is corpoieal 
pain expressed in the face of ^e venerable suf- 
ferer % and how strongly is the distress of the un* 
ft^rtunate father delineated, who witnesses the 
melancholy fate of his children, without being 
aUe to render them assistance! Phidias was 
OMMre'than a f/ainlxr^-^Phidiaf was a poet ! 



Strashrg^ 
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Strasiurgf August 6th. 

THE road from Manheim to Strasburg leads 
through an extensive plain, where bounteous 
nature has lavished all the riches of fertility on gar- 
dens and fields^ and presents to mortals the brim- 
ing cup of delight and unalloyed pleasure. 

How agreeable and amusing it is, my friends^ 
to tx^vel from one country to another, to behold 
tusw objects, through which our mind as it were 
acquires new life, and to feel the invaluable li- 
berty of man, which really renders him Worthy 
of the title of Master of the Creation. AU other 
living creatures are confined to certain cUmates,. 
and cannot step beyond the limits assigned them 
bjr nature, but die vhere they were bom. NDt 
so man. By the power of his mighty will, he 
roves from clime to clime — seeks, and every 
where finds, pleasures — ^is a welcome ^'est to ija- 
ture, who is ever .opening for him new sources 
of delight-^every where enjoys , his - existence, 
and z*ejoices that he is a man. 

And irhat wisdom is there not in the univer- 
sal bond, in consequence of which I find in every* 
country ;ill the accommodations of life, as if they 
ipere pmposely prepared for mie before hand} and 
whkh induces the inhabitants, wherever I go, to 
u 3, ^ ofler 
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offer me the fruits of their labor and industrj^ 
and eTen to invite me to partake of their comforts 
and pleasures ! 

In a word, my friends, travelling affords food 
for the mind and heart. Let the melancholy man. 
tra velj^ in order to forget his melancholy ! Let the 
misanthrope travel, to learn to love mankind I 
Let' every one travel, who can travel ! 

When we arrived at the i^r^mn^ boimdary, the 
pottillion stopped. A fellow of a filthy appearance 
tf^roaching the coach, addressed us../< Vimr etes 
^ dejh m France, nusiieursj et je vous en f elicited* It 
was the custom-house-office, who expected a few 
sons ibr this congratulation* 

AU 'Abaci is in confusion. • Whole villages are 
ttdc&ig iip^arms, and the peasants wear the National 
eoekade. The postnnasters, postillions, women and 
ait, talk of nothing but the Revolution. Fresh 
tumults »re commencing at Strashrg. The whole 
gamMm have thrown off. the yoke of subordina- 
tion. The soldiers, regardless of their officers^ 
drink in the public-fhouses without paying for 
dseir liquor, stroU about the streets, abuse their 
officers, &c« I myself saw a body of intoadcated^ 
soldiers stop the coach of a prelate, and^ oUige 
him to drink, ** Vive Id'natidn J" out of the same 
-pot wkh hk coachman. The eeelesiastic'tiim^ 

pale 
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psde with£sar» and stammered with a tremuLout 
▼CHC«| '* Mesamis! mes amis i nmnOm^^nous scmmes 
** vaus amisr* '* And now you must drink 
<< with us/' cried the soldiers. This confusion 
continues in the streets almost incessai^tly, but 
the inhabitants appear as if they knew nothing of 
the matter, and transact their business without in- 
terruption. The officers sit at the windows and 
laughy while looking at the tumult. I was to-day 
at the theatre, where I observed nothing but gaiety 
among the audience. The young officers ran 
from bo^ to box, applauding as loudly as pos- 
sible, and endeavouring to drown by clapping, 
the nois6 made by the drunken agents, of dis- 
cord before the playhouse. The uproar became 
so great, that the performers were several times 
unable to proceed. The neighbourhood of StraS'^ 
burg is infested by banditti, who plunder the 
monasteries; and it is said, that a young man 
went about through the villages personating the 
count d^Artoisy and exciting the peasantry, by as- 
suxing them . that the king' had granted them 
perfect liberty to do what they pleased till the 
fifteenth of August. This jnroceeding caused the 
government Jbere to issue die following declara- 
tion ;••• 
. ** That only infernal villainy, the author of 

*• which 
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*« which deserved the most exemplary punish- 
** ment that it was possible, to mflict, could have 
* propagated such wickedness." 

The cathedral of this place is indisputably the 
most majestic Gothic building, and its steeple tlie 
highest of any \n Europe. * Oh entering this tem- 
ple it is impossible to suppress sentiments of arw- 
fvX veneration. But if the sp^tator would not 
disturb this disposition of mind, he must not 
look at the bas-reliefs on the walls and columns^ 
most of which represent singular, and some 
highly ludicrous circumstances. For instance^ 
asseS) monkeys, and ether animals, appear in 
monastic habits; some of them: are walking iii 
procession with the most solemn gravity, aUdP 
others are dancing about' arid playing their anticsv 
One of these bas-reliefs exhibits a monk and a 
nun in the most indecent situation. The rich 
vessel^^and the decorations of the altarj are shewn 
as curiosities. One silver crucifix only, which 
Levjis XIV. gave to this church, cost about 
;^. 100,000. You ascend to the top of the 
steeple by a winding staircase of 725 steps» 
from which it is impossible to look <lown without 
a certain terror. The people in the street re-^ 
semble insects crawling, and the whole town ap* 
pears, as if tt might be measured m a mintlte 

with 
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with a yard. The villages of the neighbourhood 
are scarcely discernible y and at a distance of 
forty miles the blue mountains are faintly per- 
ceived. It is saidi that in very dear weather 
•ven the snow-clad summits of the j//jffs may be 
dijtingui^ed> but I could not see them, though 
J strained my optic nerves to the utmost. The 
clo^k of this steeple was formerly considered as a 
wonderful piece of mechanism, on account of its 
different motions, but probably our present vain 
artists are of a contrary opinion. Among the 
bellsp the largest 'of which weighs 204 cwt. I 
zrs; iho shewn the so-called silver bellj Weiguiiig 
48 cwt. and which is rung only on St.^0£ff's day. 
Here is also preserved a large bugle-hom^ of 
which the following story is told. ••• About 400 
years ago, the J^ws, during a siege, intended to 
open the gates to the enemy, and had agreed to ^ 
give the signal with this horn ; but their trea- 
chery was discovered ; several of the Jetus were 
burned, many plundered, and others driven out 
of the town. In memory of this haj^ily d^ 
tected conspiracy, this horn is sounded tvrict 
every night. Travellers generally write their 
names, or a verse or sentence of some kind, on the 
walls of the steeple. I likewise found a Russiaa 
inscription among them. 

In 
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In the Lutheran church of St. Thomas is the 
monument o( marshal 5axe : a noble piece of 
workmanship,, by PigaL The marshal is repre- 
sented with his marshars hatmy descending isome 
steps to the grave, and with a contemptuous air 
looking at death, who is opening; the vaults On 
the right appear two lions and an eagle, the 
figures of, which are highly expressive of terror, 
and represent the allied armies defeated by the 
count in Flanders. On the left stands Francey in 
the form of a beautiful female, who with all the 
marks of the profoundest grief extends one hand 
to detam hhn, while with the other she endea- 
vours to keep back Death. The genius of life, ih 
deep affliction, extinguishes his torch on the 
ground,... and on this side wave the victorious 
standards of France, The artist's aim was to ex- 
. cite admiration, and,, in the opinion of connoi- 
seurs, he has succeeded. As for me, I looked 
first at one, and then at the other figure, and my 
heart remained as cold as the marble of which 
they are formed. I was particularly disgusted 
with Death, under the figure of a skeleton, co- 
vered with a mantle. The ancients did not repre- 
sent him so.... Woe to the modem artists, who 
terrify us with such images !... I should also have 
Urished that the hero had a different aiir,...an air 
" * ' expressive 
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expressive of greater attention to the sorrows of 
Franciy tlian to the hateful skeleton. In shorty 
Pigal, according to my taste, is an able artist, but 
a bad poet. In a dark vault beneath this monur 
ment is the coffin, containing the embalmed body 
of. the marshal. The heart is preserved in a cha- 
lice, which s^nds upon the tomb, and the bowels 

^ are. interred in the earth; for Lewis XV., from 
motives of sensibility, or perhaps other reasons, 
would not permit the execution of the marshal's 
dying request, that his corpse might be burnt,, •• 
** in order," said he, " <2^'// «^ ^^^te rien de ^oi 
^* dans, te monde^ que ma metmire parmi mes amisn^ 

The university here is almost as celebrated as 
those of Leipzig or Gottingen. It is frequented 
by sevefal English and Germans y but ,few of the 
^trashurg prof^sors are known as authors in the 

~ literary world, and in comparison with others, 
they may with justice be accused of indolence. 
Perhaps they are richer, for in Germany poverty 
makes many authors. Strashrg is very populbus, 
but the streets are extremely narrow, and the 
'style of building bad. 

The h^ad-dress of the women js very singular. 
The hair is completely frizzed and plastered 
'with pomatum^ tied together on the middle of 
the head, and a wreath fi»tened rouod it No* 

thing 
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Aing can be more dettkute of. caste than tbk 
land of head-drest. 

The German bmguage is spoken here, but Verjr 
much corrupted; and in genteel companies 
French is always used in conversation. 

I hoped to find here a letter from ^. but was 
disappointed !••• And when shall I receive one 
from you, my friends ? Are you still alive and in 
health? what are you doing? how do you go 
on ? I ask in vain; no compassionate genius 
whispers an answer. Travelling is certainly agree- 
able, but separation from friends b pgunfid. 
Farewel, my fri^ids !»..till Sasle. 

ffas/e. 

«• TAKE care, gentlemen !" said an officer in 
Strasbufg to us, when getting into the coach^ 
'* the roads are not very safe j there are many 
« robbers in Alsacel* We looked at each other. 
•* He that carries no treasures with him is not 
^ afraid of robbers,'* said a young Genevesi^ who 
had travelled with me from Frankfort. *< And I 
^* have a hanger and a dog," said a young man 
in a red waistcoatj nAo sat next me. «« "What 
'< have we to apprehend ?" said we all ; and we 
arrived safe at BasU. . , 

JUiMei\% a glorious province^ All the towns 

- ' and 
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ai|d viUkgeg we passed through wer^ well built, and 
on both sides of the road extend the most fertile 
com fields. The mountains of Lorraine^ crowned 
with the ruins of ancient castles and haunts of 
banditti, produce a romantic efiect, and vaij the 
dull uniformity of the spacious plains. These 
inoimtains remove further and further, and at 
length disappear in the blue distance. On the 
other side of the Rhine rises the gloomy Blad 
Fwresty which,^ stretching to ap immense extent, 
bounds, the horizon ; and by the road ^e are 
here, and there seen villiages and woods. 

The French post drives beyond comparison 
quicker than the German. The postillion, in his 
^lue jacket with a red collar, and a pair of boots 
apparently made for a dropsical giant, incessantly 
employs his whip, and keeps tlSe horses in. a trot. 
£very six, nin^, or twelve wersts, the horses are 
changed, and at every stage the passengers pay 
their £ire in advance, about twenty copecs for 
. every French mile. We left Straihirgzt six 
o'clock in- the morning, apd at eight in the even^ 
ing were no- more than three wersts from Baskp 
so that we had gone in one day twenty-nihft 
Frenct tmles, or eighty-seven wersts. .We were 
ol^ged to pass the night }iere, because the gates 
of Bask are shut at ei^t o^clock/aad are never 
iroL. I. X , opene4 
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Opened fpr any ^erion on any consfderation what- 
evex, before day-break. 

Ihaye already become pretty intimate with the 
ypimg man in the ted wustcoat. He is the son 
of Mr* Becker of Copenhiigen^ apothecary to his 
Danish Majesty^ and has studied mediciiie in 
Gertnapy\ but chiefly devoted himself to. che« 
mistry, under the ifistruction of Klmprerth^ at 
* Berfin. After thisi he traversed ahnost all 
Germa9y,Qn fqqtf^th his d(^ and his hanger, 
landing, his tpxpik before him by the coach. He 
is now going to see what is remarkable ia.Swit" 
%frhffdf and then int^ids to visit Frwe and Eng- 
land. He loves hb dog, with the tenderest aSec- 
tiqn. Oil the rpad he kept looking out.behind, 
every now and theiii to see whether he was fbl- 
Ipiifing the coach t and as he observed^ a few miles 
, b^TOLBofk^ that the aniqial was fetigued^ and be- 
gsgti tqlag behind^ he "V^ished us a good journey^ 
aj^sgO[t out of the coach, that he migl^t follow 
s|ow)y aft^> w}tl^, his faithful coi|ipasiic|n. TV^e 
]odgfi t|>ge&fr in the, same house here* 

Apd spji I am now in Swif^landr^f^ the bosom 
<f roajfuo^,nap3rer^, tb6 lajul: of um^ence 
and lu^ppinenv Xhe air heire appears tfih^ve 
soiAethiiig aoiiqati^. I b^eadiewith mgi^ case 
andfreedooa; Itt^mi^&ewi^i n»y bead rises 

fliore 
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xoore erects and with pride I think that I ab ^ 
man. 

iBast^u the largest tbtm 1ft Sivitzerland', but 
'tJiere are scarcely any houses of Consequence &■ 
it, eiceptSig twa belonging to the banker Sara- 
'sitti aftd^the streets are very badly paved. In 
pi^pprtion to its magnitude it has very few inha- 
bitants ; and some of tKe by-st!*eefc8 are entirely ^ 
lovergrown with grass. The Rhine divides the 
totm into two parts; and though the rJver is hot 
, so broad here as at Mentz, it pleases me more, oh 
account pf the rapidity of its current, and its 
green color. But it is quite empty ; not a barge,- 
not even a boat, is to be seen oil its bosom. I can«» 
not comprehend why the people of Bojle neglect 
the advantages of communication by watei:, at 
they carry on a pretty extensive tride to Get-many^ 
whither they send linen, ribbons, silk goods, and 
other articles of their manufacture. In the, ca* 
thedral of this place I saw many old monuments 
with various inscriptions, which evince the po^ 
verty of intellect in the middle ages. The most 
remarkable to me were the mom^ents of Eras* 
muSi and the consort of the emperor Rudolph L 
The former was considered the most learned and 
sensible man of his age in all Europe ; and the ce- 
lebrated chancellor of England^ sir Thomas More^ 
X 2 . who 
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who was himself one of the m<^ acute- ineti of 
his timej said, when Erasmus visited him without 
mentioning his name, and spoke on religioii and 
politics with extraordinary sagacity and uncom<- 
mon eloquence, ** thou must either he Erasmus 
or — ^the. devil!"— One of his most .celebrated 
works is, *' The Praise of Folly j" in which he 
satirizes all ranks, but particularly monks; and 
spares not even the pope himself. Some of his 
jokes have certainly much point \ but many are 
vulgar, dry, and far-fetched : and, upon th^ whole, 
the book cannot but be tedious to those who have 

^ read the sprightly works oi z Voltaire and a Wie-^ 
land. The cathedral stands on an eminence en- 
compassed with trees, from which there is a beau- 

. tiful prospect. 

In the library are shewn many rare manuscripts 
and medals, the value of which I leave^ to anti- 
quaries and numismatics to estimate \ I, for my 
own part, am better pleased with the pictures of 
the celebrated Holbein^ a native of Basle^ and. a 
friend of Erasmus. I viewed these pictures with - 

, tjie utinost attention, and with^ the greatest de- 
ligtt. 

How inimitable is the head of Jesus in the garden 

of Gethsemane! I should at the first sight recognize 

the traitOT, Judasy if he were, like Holbein's JudtuI 

: ' His 
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•His Christ taken from the crbs^, has hot & it 
miich of the divine ; but, as a dying xhan, ii & 
unccMnmonly accurate and hatural. It' is said^ ' 
*fe/JWin took for his model a Jevf whtx had been 
drowned. The passion of Christ is lrepx*Stented 
ih eight piecids. In the conncil-hockse is a hall ifilh 
paintings in fresco, by HMein. The opinion -of 
connoissem^ on thjs artist is, that his figures are^ 
in general good, and the flesh very natural ; but 
that he is defective in the drapery. On the wall. 
ei St. Pdet'^ church I observed, behind a railing, 
the celebrated Dance of the Dead, which is partly 
considered as Holbein s workmanship. Death ii 
conducting people of all ranks to the other woirld ; 
a popd and a lady of ple^surei, a king slnd a beg* 
gar, a bad and a good man; Though I am not * 
competent judge, still I dare venture to assert, that 
this row of figures, of which some are so well, and 
others so badly executed, are not the productioii 
of cme and the same pencil. About three or four 
feices are fall of spirit and expression, and not un» 
worthy the l^ft hand o{ Hottein (he'uied his lefi 
hand). As to the rest, these pieces have stltfered 
much through the air and humidity. 

Among the ottier pictures of HoBetn, in the pos-. 

session of which 5^i//p glories, is also thh portrait 

of a yookig female of greslt celebrity in her time. 

XS The 
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The painter has repres^ited her a$ Lais^ whence 
Ibe nature of her fiune may easUy be collected* 
Beside her stands Ciij^ft^ hdding an arrow in hi$ ~ 
hand,aiid leaning against her knee. This pic- - 
lure was formerly an altar-piece, and the peofde 
revered it as the image of the Holy Virgin. Oa 
the bladk frame, were inscribed, in gold letters, 
the words, Verbum Dei manet in dtemum / 

The musemn of Mr. Fasch is a worthy object 
of the curiosity of travellers who love the arts. It 
is computed to be worth 150,000 dollars \ and in 
fact there are few goitlemen in Europe possessed 
of such a collection of pictures, ;ind still' fewer- 
opulent persons of so much taste^ as Mr. FUscb* 
Though thi^ favourite of fortune may be. envied 
the possesion of these precious paintings, ;yet I 
envy him bx more the delightful prospect firoxi 
the windows of his cabinet. You see the majes« 
tic BJhiney wl^ose course between two mighty em-; 
pires you may follow with your eyes to a great 
fUstance. France^ Switzerland^ and Germany here 
unite, beneath the azure yauit of heaven, to form 
a picture uncommonly interesting from the con- 
trasts it e^thibitsi and I could have passed the 
whole day on this spot,, gazing upon it in silent 
ecstasy; In the court-yard of Mr. t^dsch\ house 
st^oidji ^ jtatue of the emperor Rudolph, the first, 

" ■-' ■ . ^- tf 
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of very rude workmanship. He is represented 
sitting on a throne, invested with the imperial 
robes, and the other insignia of his rank. He 
was besieging Sasle at the time when he was 
elected emperor. The inhabit^ts of Baste in- 
stantly opened their gates to him, suid he occu- 
pied the house at preseht belonging to Mr. 
Fasch. 

To-day at^ dinner I witnessed an extremely 
moving Kene. At one end of the table sat an 
old chevalier of St. LouUr^^^^ an elderly lady. 
Their faces bespoke the affliction of their minds, 
and were pale from sickness. They did not join 
lA the general conversation, but looked at each 
other now and then, and with their handker- 
chiefs wiped, the rising tear from their eyes, that 
were red with weeping. We regarded them with 
a compassion mingled wiyth respect, and with 
looks of a curiosity we could scarcely conceal. 
The young Genevese who sat next me- whis- 
pered in my ear, that it was a French nobleman 
of high rank, andhis lady, whom the present 
circumstances had compelled to leave their coun- 
try.^ When the desert was brought, a young 
man, accompanied by a young lady, entered the 
room, both in a travelling dress : " Mon pere I 
^^marmrer^^MQnJih! majiller With these excla- 
mations 
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mations the cKeValier of St. Louis znA his consort 
rushed into the'aiinis df the young strangers. A 
profound silence prevailed in the room. All 
seemed to be petrified. One held a piece of bis- 
cuit in his hand, which he was ready to put in his 
mouth ; another a glass of wine, that fie was just 
going to drink; those who were in ihe act o£ 
speaking became dumb, and forgot to ^ut their 
mouths, Wh^ii they turned their eyes to the.group 
, in the middle of the room. Thou art past, md- 
ment of silence ! but thou hast left a deep impres- 
sion on iny niind, which I will treasure as a dear 
argument of the sensibility of the human heart ; 
for, did we not gaze, motionless, at .the fa-r 
ther ^nd son, mother and daughter, embracing 
each other with inexpressible transport ! At 
last the chevalier dried his eyes, and addressing _ 
himself to us, " Pardon, gentlemen,** said he, 
with a trembling voice, "pardon affectionate pa- 
rents the expression of their joy. We trembled 
till the present moment for th^ lives of our chil- 
dren, and now see them all at once safely restored 
to our embrsices. We have lost our country and 
our property 4 but we will forget our sorrows,, as 
our children are yet alive.'* They left the room 
hand in hand. We all rose and followed them. 
In the hall we found their servant, who was in- 
stantly 
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^tandy surrounded, and requested t9 explain t^e 
scene that had taken place in the dining-room. 
" I can only tell you," he replied, " thsit the re- 
bellious peasants threatened to ponnrder my mastei^) 
And that he was^ obliged to^seek safety in flight* 
while his mansion fell a prey to th$ flai^es ^ an4 
without knowing what had become of his chil- 
dren, who were on a visit at his brother's, and 
iriio have now fortunately arriyed here in .ccmse-' 
quence of his letter.** 

When you ask in Basle wh2it o'clock it is, th^ 
answer,/* In other places it is twelve, but at Basle 
one." The clocks here are always one^hour be- 
fore any others. It is in vain to enquire the cause 
of this singtilarity : nobody knows it \ however, . 
ancient tradition relates, that a conspk'acy, which 
was fortunately disconcerted, gave occasion to it. 

Some evil-disposed persons at Basle hzd con- 
spired to kill all the magistrates at twelve o'clock 
>t ni^ht . A burgomaster was informed of thejr 
intention, and ordered the clock of the principal 
church to be altered so as to strike one instead of 
twelve* By this stratagem the conspirators were 
deceived, and imagining that the appointed hoto* 
was past, they returned peaceably to their homes. 
In memory of this lucky thought of the burgo- ^ 
master'^^ the people at Basle, keep their clocks an 

hour 
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hour forward. According to another reportj this 
custom derived its origin firom the .time of the 
council of Bashi and was practised for the pnr- 
' {Mtoe 'of ronsihg the sluggish cardinals ttid fri&ops 
fron\ their beds suflSciently early to appear at 
the appointed time in the hall of the Assembly. 
^8o this as it may, the pebple of Basle are now ac- 
customed to this deception with regard to the 
time of day 3 and the common people Consider 
it as one of the valuable privileges of tiieh* li- 
berty. 

A certain air of importance is observed in all 
the inhabitants of Bdsle^ bordering on gloomy 
solemnity, and of which I for otie am no admirer* 
Upon the whole, they have something charac- 
teristic in their air, gait, and manners. Both in 
private houses and hotels prevails a particular 
cleanliness, which travellers in general agree in 
praising as a virtue natural to the Swiss. . ^ The 
women here are very ugly ; at least I have not 
seen one that might ^ith justice be called hand- 
some, or even pretty. 

About seven wersts from Mask is the so-called 
Jbrmita^ey an extensive garden on the declivity of 
ft mountain belonging to an opulent inhabitant of 
this place. 

I paid a visit to this gard^j in company with 

two 
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two young gentlemen from, Berliny at present rcr 
siding here. Art seems to have no share ajt. tIX 
in the formation of this garden. The path^t are 
narrow, an$l stone steps l^ad to the steep supmit 
of the mountain.' Here and there you see verdjint 
I^ush^ and deep, caverns, interspersed with cot- 
tages. At the further end of a rude grotto, in 
which, the limpid stream, precipitated froiQ the 
rock, has hollowed itself a small bason, stands a' 
nK>nument, erected by sorrowing friendship to 
Gessner, Too late, too late, have I come to 
Switzerland i^ the vx)ice of the amjiabl^ bard is 
silenced, and the damp eartlv has consumed t];i^ 
frail abode of his spirit, removed to the man- 
sions of the blest^ In this silent grotto, this 
sanctuary of mild melancholy, the mind Expe- 
rienced sensations pf the most lively grief, nUch are 
at length soothed in the sweet sll^nber of all the 
■ passions and sensibilizes of the soul. llu> would 
be- a. proper sitiiatipa^ for delineati|ig; Aij^t, ac- 
coTjdiag to the description of PaUtanias^ embraic- 
ing sleep and death. We then went. down ^ipta 
subterraneous texn^le of Proserpitu, whc^^- we 
,iaw the %ire oft that godd^ bj ^ hipt, 
light of a gl^m^ering.lamp. The excessive, colir 
oe^ and humidity, of the place obliged^ m^ to 
leave, it sifpixk ixom^diatelj^ W^e* dioc^istt tfae 

village 
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Village oi Arlesheim^ belonging to the Bidiop of 
BasUi and towards evening we retiiraed to the 
town.' 

Two or three wersts from BasU^ on the spot 
where now stands the hospital of St. James^ was" 
once fought a very bloody battle between the 
French and the Swiss^ in which the latter were 
almoit all killed. Thither the people of Basle 
repair every year, in the month of May,, to 
chant the heroic atchievements of their forefa- 
thers, and to^drink a kind of red wine, which is 
called Swiss blood. Curiosity likewise induced 
tile to visit the house, where lived Tbeophrcstuj 

, Paracelsus 4 that extraordinary man to whom the 
healing art, according to the confession of the 
learned, is indebted for many mineral medicines, 
which are still employed with advantage, but 
who, by his excessive rodomontades, was known 
as an emfnric throughout all E$irope. ^ 

What do you think I my new acquaintance' B^ 

^ hi whose company I intend to travel through 
Switter/andf is sick, sick to death— erf* love. At 
our hotel lodges also a young lady from Tverdon. 
She supped with us to*night, at the tiAk d^hott. 
She sat next to Mr. B* and several times entered, 
into omversation wfdi him. The tender heart 
ti ike Dane took fire at her brilliant eyes. He 

was 
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was in a perfect glow, forgot to eat or drinki and 
was wholly occupied in anticipating his fair neigh- 
bour's wants. After supper, he presented her 
his pocket-book, requesting her to write some- 
thing in it as a remembrance. She took it, darted a 
look of tenderness at him, and wrote the following 
in French, — '< A heart like yours needs nothing to > 
** remind it ; for, in following its own inclina« 
** tions it obeys the dictates of virtue." She re- 
turned him the book with a smile. *' Madam," 
stammered the enraptured A <« Madam." We 
rose from the table •• .the lady bowed to him, and 
left the room on her brother's arm. B. stood 
and looked after her,, and, after a pause, said to 
me, " I don't believe I shall be able to accom- 
** -pany you to-morrow, for I feel very ill in- 
« deed." ^ 



Baski AuguJii 9th. 

THE Tverdon beauty set off this morning, and 
thei^^z^^is weU again. ^ We have agreed with 
a person, who is to convey us to Zuricb for two 
louis (PorSi in an old fashioned carriage, ca- 
pable of holding twa persona.; and^ two fat horses 
are harnessed to it, for there is no regukr post In 
Switzerland. ** Now, gentlemen," cries^our re- 

toImI. t spectable 
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«pectable Swiss driver, " your portmanteaus ar^ 
*' fastened, and every thing is ready.** There- 
fore, my friends, farewell ! 



In the Coach on the Road. 
. I ALREADY enjoy Swtzerland^ my dear, friends \ 
Every breeze seems to excite in my heart sensa- 
tions of delight. What a country !... what sce- 
nery! Two wersts from Basle I jumped Out of 
the carriage, threw myself on the blooming 
shores of the Rhine, and kissed the earth in trans- 
port*. " Happy Swiss !" I exclaimed, ** daily 
and hdurly you ought to thank HeaVen for your 
V happiness, and at every pulsation bless your lot, 
that you live in the embraces of channing 
nature, under the benign laws of a finaternal union, 
iii simplicity of manners, serving none but your 
God ! Your whole life resembles a pleasing dream, 
and even the dart of death must gently strike 
your bosoms uneiislaved by tyrannic passionsf . 

Yes, 

* I was tlien only twenty-four years old. 
f The reader will perhaps on this occasion recol- 
lect the darts of Apollo^ whidi inflicted a: gentle 
death on mortals. The Greeks have Idt us in thear 
. mjrthology many such monusients of their tender 
sensibility'. What can be more exquisitely beautiful ^ 

than 
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Yes, my friends, » I believe that the fear of 
death results frbm a deviation from the path of 
nature. I believe, and am convinced; that this 
fear is not an innate feeling of the heart. And 
if r were to die this moment, I should sink with 
tears of love into the all-encompassing lap of na- 
ture, in the firm conviction that she would con- 
vey me to new happiness, and that the change 
in my existence is "k refinement of beauty.. • a 
conversion of good into better," 

'\Vhen my mind ^ reflects, my friends, on the 
original siipplicity of human nature, — or, when my 
heart is open to the impressions of nature's beau- 
ties, sueh are my sensations, and death has no 
terrors for me. Eternal love could not be eter- 
nal love, if it had not in some manner or other 
sweetened every contii^ency j and we must there- 
fore taste it on the lease disagreeable side. For- 
give me, all-wise providence, if, like an obstinate 
child, I ever shed tears of vexation, or found 
fault with the lot of humanity! I now praise 
*thee, sensible of thy goodness, and of the invi- 
sible hand which conducted me ! 

We proceeded along the Rhincy which, with 
Y 2 , tremendous 

than the fiction, which represents our dissolution as a 
work of the ever-yduthfial Apollo ; a thought repletfe 
with the most perfect beauty and harmony. 
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tremendons roar, rushes. through the silent mea*' 
dows 2Sid vineyards. Here play sprightlylads and 
lasses — thcfy pull handfuls of flowers, and throw 
them at each other. — There, a contented rustic, 
whistling a merry tune, prepares the poles around 
which the flexible vine is to be entwined. He 
looks at the travellers that pass by, and with a 
friendly nod wishes them good day. Before us 
rise lofty mountains ; but the jilps are still con- 
cealed by the azure horizon. Behind us extends 
the am^le range of Jura, which casts its blue 
shades over the vallies. 

No, I can write no longer'; the- beauties of 
nature, by which I am surrounded, allure my 
eyes from the paper. 



RhetnfeUen^ an Austrian ViJlagf^ 

I AM now in the ' territory of our ally. The 
driver is feeding his horses with bread, ami I am 
sitting at the window of the inn, beholding the 
impetuous Rhine, which dashes its spray almost 
to the spot where I am. 



Brug&s» 
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Brugg. 
WE dined to-day in a small village, where 
a French lady arrived at the same ihomeot with 
us. She was in mourning, and had with -her 
s^ boy nine yejtrs old, and a squirrel. Her black 
clress, the paleness of her foce, and the grief ex- 
pressed in her countenance, rendered her inte- 
I'estirig to me. But she made a still stronger im- 
pression on the tender-hearted B.y "I Hope, 
** madam," said he with a look and a voice tender 
enough for a Dane^ ^^ I hope that you will permit 
** us to dine with you." "I have no objection," 
answered the French lady, with a graceful motion 
of the head. " Landlord ! " cryed B. in an au- 
thoritative tone, " I hope you will give us no- cause 
" of complaint aboutthe dinner." *^ You will see," 
answered the Swiss, somewhat nettled, and pushed 
back his. cap. *^ The Swis5 are good people," said 
the French lady, smiling, and sitting at the table, 
which was, already laid ; " but they are not the 
^ most civil'." The dinner was brought. B» car- 
ved, served all round, and took good care of the ' 
lady and her. son. He even ventured to ask for 
whom she w^s in mourning. "For my brother, " 
she replied, sighing; " He wrote to me from T> that 
" he was ill." I set off instantly with my little Parrr^, 
" and found him— a corpse." She wiped a tear 
y 3 from 
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from her eycr " And how. old was he ? " asked 
A — and I rocked backwards and forwards in my 
chair with vexation. "He was five years older than 
" myself,'* continued the French kdy, and dried 
another tear. " Mr. A" I now began, " you* af- 
'^ feet madam N. by recalling these moumfuL 
" ideas. " That is far from my intention," He- 
replied blushing, " very far ! pardon me. Madam J* 
" The wound of my heart," she answered, 
" is still so fresh, that it bleeds anew." The 
little Pierre threw down his spoon, turned his 
eyes towards his mother, rose, ran to her, kissed 
her hands, looked at her with such affection, and 
said, in an accent of such tenderness, " do not 
" weep, mother; do not weep, my dear 'mother ; " 
that I was obliged to pull out my handkerchief. 
B. sprang from his chair, caught her right hand,, 
with which she elapsed her little boy, and pressed 
it to his lips. At this moment our host entered 
the room. ** Pshaw ! " said he, in a rough tone 
** What is the meaning of this ? I thought you 
<* were at dinner.*' Nobody made any reply. The 
French lady drew away her hand, on which- the 
kiss of the sentimental £, had left a red mark f 
and rebuked him for his rudeness with a look of 
severity. I ordered the landlord to bijng coffee; 
but he stood as if rooted to the spot, and stared 

act 
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at the French' lady, whose pale cheeks glowed 
like scarlet. Meanwhile she sent the little Pierre 
back to his sbat; B. likewise sat down, and we 
began the desert. Madam N. at length recovered 
herself, and told us that she was returning to 
her husband, who, though a Swiss, had liv^d a 
long time in France^ on account of his business ? 
and during his residence at T. had fallen in love 
with her. After his marriage he removed to K. 
^ He is very happy, riiadam," said I, ** to have 
" such a spouse as you; but probably he deserves 
" his good fortuiie, as you thought him worthy 
" of your love." The. coachman now told us the 
horses were harnessed. "We paid the host, and 
took leave of the sentimental French lady •,.. 
she permitted us to kiss her little Pierre j and this 
gslve rise to another sentimental scene. A% B.. 
was embracing the boy, the mischievous squirre> 
leaped upon his head, and took him so lovingly 
by the nose with his fore paw, that B. roared out 
lustily. The lady shrieked with fright ;, and the 
landlord, who stood at the door, laughed most 
heartily. The squirrel was at length removed ;, 
and little Pierre took him by the tail, and said,, 
" Oh ! naughty skug, why did you claw Mr. B 's., 
fiose ? " My polite friend assured madame N., who 
was^ considerably alarmed on his account, that he 

was 
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was not hurt, but had only been frightened a 
little. ** Ah, Sir ! I see blood, I see blood," cried 
she, wiping two 'drops of blood off his nose with 
her white pocket-handkerchief. *^ Ah!" continued 
B. with the liveliest emotion^ ♦* how shall I thank 
" you for your goodness? the recollection of 
** it will always be dear to me 5 and I shall think 
** with pleasure even on your squirrel.'' She pre- 
sented him with a roll of sticking plaster,, wishing 
that its healing properties might redress the 
mischief occiisioned by the. little animal. We 
took leave ; she gave u? her addVess, and we 
v/rote down our names for her. The fond child 
went vrith us to the coach, and his amiable mo- ' 
ther looked at us from the window. " Adieu, 
" Madame; adieu !" cried J?. *^ Adieu," replied 

' she — " Adieu ! " cried little Pierre, nodding with 
his head. We conversed a long time on the 
road about the amiable French woman, who had 
pretty well erased from my friend's mirid the re- 

" mcmbrance of the Tverdon Beauty, - 

In passing through a village we observed a 
great crowd of people. We stopped, got out of 
the coach, and penetrated into the midst of the' 
mob. We saw a young man, whom they were just 
at that molnent tying, and ^f ho begged %vit}i tears 
that they would let him go. " What has he 

" done V ^ 
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^* done ?" asked we. " He has stolen two dol- 
** lars at the grocer*s ^ shop," replied several 
voices* " Theft is unheard of among us. This 
** vagabond has come hither from Germany. He 
" must be punished." " But he weeps," said I, 
** let him go, good-natured Swiss / " ** No, no, 
*< he must be punished, that he may not steal 
*•' in future." ** Well then, brave Swiss, pu- 
** nish him as a father would punish his naughtj 
** children," rejoined I, sighing, and returned 
to the coach. Perhaps no where are crimes so 
rare as in Switzerland,- and of these the least 
common is theft, which is here the object of par- 
ticular detestation. Highway robberies and mur- 
ders are never heard of ; only peace and security 
prevail in this happy country. 

Zurich, 
I APPROACHED Zurich under the most agree- 
able impressions. The delightful situjition of the 
town, the smiling circumjacent country, the pel- 
lucid lake, with its charming borders, had pre- 
disposed my heart to joy. Here it was,- thought 
I, that the sentimental Gessner gathered flowers 
to adorn his shepherds and shepherdesses. Here 
the soul of the immortal Klopstock imbibed the 
sublime ideas on the sacred love of our country, 

which 
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which he has transfused with such energy into hi« 
Herrmann* Here Bodmer collected traits for his 
NoachidiSi and caught the spirit of the patri<- 
archal times. Here Wieland and Gothcp amidst 
mellifluous songs, embraced the muses, and 
composed for' posterity. Here Fredtric SiolU 
bergi in the foment of inspirationi saw through 
the gloom the bard of the gods and heroes, 
the venerable Homer ^ crowned wiA laurels, as he 
ravished the Grecian youth with his strains \ and 
•resolved to chant them after him in the language 
©f the Teutenes. And here, lastly, our, country- 
man Lenz poured forth the pains of his passion,^ 
and consecrated every flower with a sigh to his 
Weimar goddess. 

We arrived here at ten o'clock in the morning, 
and alighted at the Ravenj where we have a spa- 
cious hght room, wjiich commands a beautiful 
prospect. Before our eyes| extends the lake of 
Zurich^ and almost under our windows the river 
Limmat rushes out of it j and its impetuous and 
roaring current forms a pleasing contrast with 
the stillness of the lake. Across the lake, ex- 
actly opposite us, rise steep rocks, and on one 
side at a great distance, are seen the snoW-covered 
tops of the moutains of Schwitz, Underwa/den, 
&c. a spectacle quite new to me. Dinner is 

ready, 
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ready. After dinner I shall go,... but I need not 
say to whom. 

> 
/ At nine o^loch in the evening. . 

"When I ,had rang the bell, there appeared a 
tall slender man of a pale complexion, whom. I 
instantly knew to be Lavater. He conducted me 
to his closet, and when he found that I was the 
Muscovite who had drawn several letters from 
hini, he embraced me-, and welcomed me to Zu^ 
rich. After a few questions about my journey, 
he said, ^* Have the goodness to call again at six 
** o'clock. I am busy at present :. or stay in my 
** closet, read, of look over any thing you please, 
** and do just as if you were at home." He then 
'shewed me some folios in his book-case^ lettered, 
** Physiognomical Cabinet ^^ and left the room. I stood 
for some minutes lost in meditation, and at length 
sat down to look at the physiognomical drawings. 
I confess to you, my friends, that the manner in 
-which. Lavater received me had not producied 
the most agreeable impression. I had hoped, 
that he would receive me with greater cordiality, 
and that at. the bare mention of my name he 
would be overpowerd with agreeable surprize. 
And on what was the hope grounded ? Do not 
insist upon an answer, my friends. I could not give 

It 
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it without blushing. Smile secretly at the calcu- 
lation of the vain, intemperate self-love of man, 
and forget the weakness of your friend. Lavater 
came several times into the room to fetch a book 
or some p^>er, but immediately left it again, 
without entering into conversation with me. At 
length he entered the room, took me by the 
hand, and conducted me to a company of the 
literati of Zurich at professor Brettinger\ where 
he presented me to the host and the guests as his 
frieivd. A little man, with piercing eyes, whose 
han(i Lavaffr shook more heartily than the others, 
attracted hiy attention. It was Pfenninger^ the 
editor of the Christian Magazine^ and a friend of 
Lavater. At first sight he appeared very much 
like iS. /• G. and though, upon a closer view of 
his features, I observed that his eyes, forehead, 
and in general every part of his face, were unlike 
G *s. yet the first impression remained, and it was 
impossible to reason away the resemblance be- 
tween them which I had discovered. At length 
the hypothesis struck me, that if they were not 
like each other in the exterior figure, yet the in- 
terior conformation of their muscles must cer- 
tainly correspond ! I 

You know, my friends, that before I left 
Moshowy I was a lover of physiognomic investi- 
gations, 
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gati#ns, and frequently perceived a resemblance 
where others saw none; and now that I have 
breathed the air of the town that may justly be' . 
called the cradle of all modem physiognomy^ 
metopo$copy, chiromanty, podoscopy> &c. &c# 
you must take care how you come within the 
reach of my eyes. The honest Swiss drank tea 
and smoked tobacco ; and Lavater related to 
them the substance of his conversation with 
Necher. Amongst other things, he said, ** Who- 
ever wishes to see a perfect minister, must look at 
Kecler^ His face., .his voice ...his air...nothing 
betrays what is passing within. UnruflSied calm- 
ness is his element. But, unlike Newton and /%/- 
tmrey he was not bom great. i^his greatness is ac- 
quiredr He has niade every thing of him- 
self that it was possible to make/' Lavater saw 
him at the moment he determined to accept the 
Uivitatiqn of the King ^nd the Rational Assem- - 
bly ; and, instead of retiring to his^peaceful man- 
j^ipn at the foot of Mpunt Jura^ to return ta tu- 
multuous Paris ^ To my great mortification I 
could understand but very littje of what was 
said, for a very odd di9lect is spoken here. Af- 
ter having passed al^out aahour in this company;i 
:Jw»v«t^^tftgkjljis hat, :^. we went; away- He ac-» 
r,?oL. I. z companies 
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companied me to the innj'and took leave till 
the next dby. 

Probably, my friends, you will not desire, that 
on the first day of my acquaintance with JLavater 
I should write any thing concerning his mind 
and heart. I cannot yet say any thing further of 
him, than that he has an extremely venerable 
appearance., .a firm resolute air. ..a long pale face 
•. .piercing eyes, and a very grave look. AUiiis 
motions shew animation and agility, and he utters 
every word with energy. In his tone there is 
something dictatorial, which is probably a^conse- 
quence of his profession, but is corrected by a 
look of the most undissembled candour and sim- 
plicity of heart. Whenever I spoke with him 
I wa§ completely embarrassed, for his impatient 
looks seemed to intimate to me, to speak as 
quickly as possible, and I was incessantly afSraid 
that I should not be able to understand him, as I 
am not accustomed to the dialect of Zurich* 

When I yfhs again alone in my room, I v^s 
overwhelmed with lowness of spirits; and, in 
order to cheer myself up a little, I sat down to 
write to you, my dear friends ! To learn how 
much we are attached to our native bnd, we need 
only leave it \ and, to discover the extent of our 

love 
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love to our friends, nothing more is necessary than 
separation. 

What sweet strains strike my ear f From the 
Endows of the opposite house J hear the voice 
of a youth singing the following song : 

** My country \ I Igv^ thee with ardent affec- 
" tion;,..my last drop of blood I am ready to 
** shed for thee ;...! will die, as thy most duteous 
** son ! . 

'* My country f in thee I find every thing ca- 
•' pable of affording innocent pleasure. In thee, 
** nature is lovely,,. .thy air is pure and whole- 
** some, and thy fields are blessed ! 

'* My country ! I love thee with ardent affec- 
** tion5...my last drop of blood I am ready to 
*' shed for thee •,..•! will die, as thy most duteous 
*^ son ! 

** We live here in a fraternal covenant ; we 
** love each^ other; w6 fear notliing, and es- 
*' teem only the g6od and wise. We are stran- 
*• gers to extravagance, and to freemen trans- 
*' formed into -tyrants and slaves. What need ~ 
'* we the splendor of art, when Nature shines 
" here in all her beauty,... when we drink from 
'* her breast pure happiness and unsullied de- 
«* light? , 

z 2 "My 
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" My country ! I love thee with afdent aflfec- 
'* tion;..,xny last drop of blood I am ready to 
'* shed for thee ;•..! will die, as thy most duteous 
•« son !" 

The voice ceases. The silence of night pre- 
vails around. Farewell my friends 1 

August 11. 
When I went this forenoon to Lavater Sy I 
found with him in his closet the consort of the 
reigning count of Stollberg reading a manuscript, 
while the master of the house was sitting in his 
morning-gown writing a letter. In half an hour 
the room was filled with visitors, for every stran-r 
ger travelling through Zurich considers it a duty 
to call upon Lavater. These visits would be 
troubl^esome to any other person ; but Lavater told 
me that he was fond of seeing strangers, and 
that he learned many hew things of them. He 
conducted us to his wife, where we conversed 
about half an hour on the French revolution, and 
then parted. After dinner I again went to his 
house, and again found him engaged^ besides, peo- 
ple came evipry moment either to request his ad- 
vice, or to ask for charity. He gave every one a 
friendly answer, and bestowed what he could 
afford. I became acquainted with the painter 

Lips^ 
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LipSy who has lately returned from Italyy and 
lives in Lavater's house. Pfenninger likewise 
came; Lips began to paint his portrait, and I 
conversed with. him till towards evening. Z«- 
vater went out at four o'clock, and djid not re- 
turn. 

Zurich IS not a handsome town; afid, excepting 
the senate house, and a few other public buildings, 
I have observed no remarkably good or elegant 
houses. Many 6f the streets or lanes are not 
above two yards ^ide. In the arsenal is exhi- 
bited the cross-bow with which JVilliam Tell shot 
the apple from his son's head, and killed the bai- 
liff Gessler^ which was the signal for the general 
insurrection. In the city-library, amongst other 
manuscripts, are preserved three Latin letters 
written by Lady Jane Grey^ when sixteen years 
of age, to the reformer Bullinger, and in her own 
hand. They contain the sentiments/ of a noble 
s©ul; and many passages translated from the 
Greek and Hebrew, demonstrate that she under- 
stood these languages. Such learning, in a girl 
of sixteen, would even now excite admiration : 
but what an impression must it not have made in 
those times ! . Unfortunate lady ! thou wast th^ 
ornament of thy age, and wast doomed to termi- 
nate thy life, in the bloom of youth and beauty, 
z 3 in 
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in such a melancholy manner f The throne was 
thjr grave ! 

August 12. 
Early this morning Lavater sent to invite me 
to go with him and a few friends into the country, 
to the Rev. Mr; T's. The walk fatigued me ex- 
tremely. 'The road was very stony, and led acrosar 
a hi^h steep mountain. . Some of my companions 
pulled ofif their coats to make themselves lighter. 
We rested on the top of the mountain, and en- 
joyed the magnificent prospect, which compen- 
sated for all the fatigues of our walk. ^* Is it 
any wonder," said Mr;. Hess to me, pointing at 
the pellucid lake, the^ chain of mountains, and 
the ftrtile vallies, " Is it any wonder that the 
Swiss loves his country so dearly? With what 
beauties are we surrounded ?" In. a narrow val- 
ley, seven wersfs from Zurich^ between two moun- 
tains, is situated the little village the object of 
our .journey. The good-natured clergyman re?- 
ceivei us with every demonstration of the most 
cordial friendship. He came to meet us, accom- 
panied by his wife and his two daughters, who 
might serve as models of beauty, to any painter. 
The sight of them reminded me of the following 
passage in Thomson: 

«As 
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'^ As in the hollow treast of Appenlne, 

Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 

A myrtle rises, far from human eye. 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o*er the wild ; 

So flourish'd blooming, and unseen by all. 

The sweet Lavinia.". ... 

Charming sisters ! I was about to attempt a 
description of your beauty, the work of nature 
alone. I meant to compare the red and white of 
your cheeks with the pure Snow of the lofty 
mountains, tinged with the roseate hue of the 
sun's morning beams. I- intended to call your 
smile, the smile of the spring, and your eyes, 
stars — had not the recoUeistion of the modesty of 
your looks deprived me of the, courage to praise 
you ! Never did I see two sisters so like each 
other as these two beautie§- They appear to have 
been formed by the Graces at the same time, and 
in the same mould. The same figure ! the 'Same 
features ! Both have black eyes, and flaxen ring- 
lets, which play about their shoulders *. 

^^ I bring you a Russian," said Lavatevj ** who 
is acquainted with your relations in Russia.^* Our 

hostess 

' * One of them is now no more ! Even the pune air 
of the Swiss mouatains could not defend her from a 
premature death. 
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hostess asked me several questions, and the 
daughters listened with the utmost attention to 
our conversation^ while preparing tea. I confess 
that I took a cup more than usual, and should 
perhaps have drank ten more, if these charming 
girls had not ceased to press it upon me. Mean 
time my eye was attracted by a large book-case, 
which contained almost alt the ancient and mo- 
dern poets. " You are perhaps fond of poetry ?** 
said I to onr host. *^ How is it possible that the 
*^ native of such a romantic country should not 
*' love it," replied he. After' breakfast we went 
into the garden. We were surrounded on every 
side by wild mountain scenery, which confined the 
view within a narrow compass. If I should ever 
grow tired of the world, — if my heart should ever 
become insensible to the pleasures of society, — if I 
can find no soul to sympathise with me, I will re-» 
tire to this wild spot, surrounded by nature her- 
self with lofty barriers, inaccessible to vice. Here 
one might forget every thing, but God and 
nature ! When we returned to the house, we 
found dinner on the table. We sat down , to a 
plentiful repast, and talked, joked, and laughedi 
Lavatevy who sat next me, tapped me on the 
shoulder. ^* Could I have thought two or three 
days ago, that I should dine to-day with my Mos* 

COVf 
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eow friend ? After dinner we sat down to play, 
— ^not at cards, my friends ! We Seated ourselves 
round a table ; each took a piece of paper, upon 
which he wrote' any question that came into his 
head. The papers were then mixed, again dis- 
tributed, and every one had now to answer to the 
question he had received, and write down a new 
one. This game continued till the piece of paper 
was full, and then they were all read aloud. 
Many of the answers were well adapted to the 
subject; but those oi Lavater differed from the 
rest, as the moon from the stars. The answers 
of the charming sisters were distinguished for 
simplicity and accuracy. As an example, I will 
annex a few of the questions and answers. 

Question. ** Who is the real benefactor?" 
Answer. ** He who relieves present distressl" 
This answer, besides the highest simplicity, like- 
wise contains a striking truth. Give every one 
what he needs at the present moment. Do not 
imuse him with fine words who is starving ; but 
give him bread. Of what use is a guinea' to the 
drowning man ? Fetch him out of the water* 
Question. '* Is the life of any particular person 
absolutely necessary for the completion of any 
particular purpose ?" was answered in the fol- 
lowing manner : ** It is necessary, if he remains 

alive J 
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alive ; but Would be unnecessary, were he to die." 
The question, " What is the best thing in the 
place where we are ?" was answered as follows : 
*^ Men." Different words Without any connec- 
tion were then given, and each had to make sense 
of them, which gave occasion to a good deal of 
laughter*. 

I wished we would condescend to borrow this 
kind of pastime from the Germans : the under- 
standing is exercised by it ; and, in the company 
of friends, nothing can be more agreeable and 
amuSiixg*. 

We at length thanked our host for his kind 
entertainment, and set out on our return to Z«/- 
ricb. The amiable parson, imd his two Orcades, 
accompanied us. The poor girls very soon grew 
tired, and it was with much difEctilty I could pre- 
vail upon one of them to accept of my stick. 

We parted on the top of the mountain. When 
we arrived in the town,^ it was almost dark. I 
took leave of Lavater for two days, as I intend 
to-morrow to walk, in company with my friend 
B.y t9 Schafhausen^ which is twenty miles from 
Zurich. 

* My wish is already accomplished : some of oujr 
ladies take great delight in these diversions. 

END OF VOL. I, 
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